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REFUNDING. 


In the House, on the 8th of January, there were read 
tables prepared at the Treasury, showing that at the then 
current price (1124, and accrued interest) of the four per 
cents., they would pay to a purchaser an annual income of 
375 per cent. on his investment. Also, that at the then cur- 
rent prices, the four and one half per cents. were yielding 
37/7 per cent., the currency sixes from 3.30 to 3.44 per cent., 
and the District of Columbia currency 3.65s (guaranteed by 
the United States), 3.63 per cent. From these data, it was 
argued that it was not possible to negotiate at par any form 
of a Government threesper-cent. security, but the argument 
involves two fallacies: 

1. It is not true as a matter of fact, that persons cannot 
be found who will pay par for a three-per-cent. security, 
When they will not pay such a premium for a four-per-cent. 
security as will reduce their income on the purchase money 
to three per cent. It would be true, if all mankind were 
philosophers and mathematicians, and always acted upon 
Philosophical and mathematical views of things. ‘Many 
people regard a premium as so much money thrown away, 
Or at any rate have an instinctive aversion to it, beyond 
what is justified by any exact reasoning. Three or four 
months ago, when Secretary Sherman bought ‘$1,500,000 of 
the fours at about 1.08, many persons spoke of it as a loss 
of $120,000 in premiums, when he was really investing the 
public money at something better than three and one-half 
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per cent. for the sinking fund, which was, under the cir- 
cumstances, a thrifty transaction. : 

2. If the facts, and mathematics applied to the facts, did 
show on the 8th of January that a three-per-cent. security 
would not then sell at par, it does not necessarily follow 
that it will not sell at par next May and next July. In 
December, 1879, Secretary Sherman gave it as-his opinion, 
and showed, that all, or nearly all, the New York bankers 
concurred with him, that four per cent. was as low, or about 
as low a rate, as the Government could then negotiate a 
security at par. They were probably right, or not far from 
right, as to what was possible to be done at that time. But 
it was then altogether premature to arrange for refunding 
debts not redeemable until May and July, 1881. They failed 
to see that a leading factor in the price of Government 
securities is the quantity in the market. We had just 
entered upon an epoch of surplus revenue, and consequently 
of buying up Government bonds, so that by postponing 
the refunding of the debts of 1881 until it was necessary 
to undertake it,;we could hardly fail to get better rates. 
The same principles apply in the present case. If it was 
not possible on the 8th of,January to borrow at three per 
cent., it may nevertheless be possible next summer. That 
will depend upon many circumstances, but chief among 
them will be the decision Congress makes as to maintain- 
ing the surplus revenue. So long as that is kept intact, 
and Government bonds are bought*up and canceled at the 
rate of (say) two millions each week, they wil! rise steadily 
in the market. It is the surplus revenue which at this 
crisis is the sheet anchor of the public credit. Instead of 
having it reduced we should prefer to see it increased, at 
any rate until the refundings of this year are successfully 
accomplished. Undoubtedly, there are certain taxes which 
there are strong reasons: for repealing, or reducing, but 
their place can be made good by other taxes. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has very distinctly indicated his 
opinion that the tea and coffee taxes should be re-imposed, 
and we believe that their re-imposition would be a popular 
act, if the proceeds were set apart as a special fund for 
paying off the National debt, in addition to the sinking 
fund now provided by law. 

By these criticisms on some of the objections made to the 
possibility of floating a three-per-cent. loan, we do not 
intend to express the opinion that “it is wise, under all ex- 
isting circumstances, to fix three per cent. as the maximum 
to be paid. There is certainly some degree of risk in doing 
that, and in view of the mischiefs which would result from 
a failure to negotiate three-per-cent. bonds, it seems safer 
to give the Secretary of the Treasury a discretion up to 
three and a half per cent. 
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ASPECTS OF TRADE. 


The full returns of the foreign trade of the United States 
during November show that, exclusive of gold and _ silver, 
the exports were: $ 83,001,255 and the imports $47,106,915. 
The excess of merchandise exports was therefore $ 35,894,340. 

During November the excess of imports of gold and silver 
over exports was $9,374,865. 

Taking merchandise, gold and silver together, the balance 
in favor of the country was $ 26,519,475. 

For the eleven months ending with November, the mer- 
chandise exports were $ 790,786,343, and the imports 
$ 649,425,341. The total exports, including gold and silver, 
were $804,809,695 and the total imports $ 716,914,361, and 
the balance in favor of the country was $ 87,895,334, and 
enough is known as to the course of trade in December, to 
make it certain that returns for that month will largely 
swell the favorable balance of the year. 

At the port of New York, the merchandise exports for the | 
month of December were $35,014,289 and the merchandise 
imports were $31,083,440. The specie exports were 
$ 1,667,962 and the specie imports were $16,202,407. Taking 
the whole trade, merchandise and specie together, the 
exports were $ 36,632,251 and the imports were $ 47,285,347. 
When the returns from all the ports are received, it will be 
found that the balance favorable to the country in the mer- 
chandise trade was large enough to pay for all the. net 
specie import and a good deal more. 

It is thus apparent that those persons have been quite mis- 
taken, who have supposed that more American securities were 
sold abroad, than were purchased abroad, in 1880. If there 
have been more sales than purchases, in what were the pro- 
ceeds of the excess of sales received? It is, in fact, rendered 
probable, by the figures of our foreign trade, that more secu- 
rities have been imported than exported, and this is ren- 
dered additionally probable by the fact that upon the aver- 
age of the year American securities have commanded higher 
prices in this country than in Europe. 

The statements from the Bureau of Statistics, give the fol- 
lowing comparisons of our foreign trade in the first ten 
months of 1879 and 1880: 








. 10 mos. 1880. 10 mos. 1879. 
Dutiable imports........... $ 430,927,821 Pe $ 273,819,582 
 , . ee 171,390,605 eee 129,7 2,982 

$ 602,318,426 eowe $ 403,532,564 


Total domestic exports for ten months ended Oct., 1880.. $696,846,933 
Total domestic exports tor ten months ended Oct., 1879.. 596,544,931 . 
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The following are some of the most noticeable items of 
increased importation : 


10 mos. 1880. 10 mos. 1879. 
tnd peciveishnoninedes $ 46,901,265 eeee $ 40,582,231 
Hides and skins........... 26,133,754 cess 14,582,671 
Rags, &c, @eerseseeesee eeee 6,933,018 eeece 2,979,599 
Cotton, manf’d secccccccces 28,310,017 sees 19,548,498 
a Sa eee « 20,049,349 gees 15,223,665 
Iron and ot. manf’s of.. 58,485,320 sees 11,425,649 
EES 14,689,834 — 10,318,818 
Leather, and manf’s of.. 10,022, 180 asec 7,180,065 
Silk, manf’d............... 32,340,211 sees 23,849,073 
Sugar, OS ee - 81,978,280 sia 4,200 
Wool, manf’s of.......... » 52,290,215 31, "169,872 


_ Of the exports the increase has been the most remarkable 
in the following articles: 


10 mos. 1880. 10 mos. 1879. 
Horned cattle eeeerteoeaegeeee $ 14,949,858 seee $ 7:492,306 
Indian COrn.........cce0s e+ 55,167,040 cove 351970, 594 
Wheat and flour........... 177,311,925 eeee 170,754,093 
TET TE 167,298,859 nee 125,299,196 
TTT 118,971,953 hana 95,597,046 
Leaf tobacco... cscccccccces 15,254,948 _ 11,642,353 


At the present relative prices of fies exports and of 
the articles which we are in the habit of importing from 
Europe, it may be assumed as probable, that the balance 
of merchandise trade in favor of the country will exceed our 
annual foreign interest account and what we pay for freight 
to foreign shipowners, and that we shall have something to 
receive from Europe either in gold, or in the return of 
our securities. We may be certain, however, that whenever 
it becomes necessary to the Banks of France, England and 
Germany, in order to prevent what they may regard as a dan- 
gerous drain of gold, they will, by the old and well-established 
method of producing a constriction in the European money 
markets, force a decline in the prices of what Europe buys 
of us, and also such a decline in the prices of what Europe 
sells to us, as will increase our imports from that quarter. 

They have already raised their rates of discount from two 
and a half to three and a half per cent., and they will go 
just as much higher as proves to be necessary to accomplish 
the object of protecting their gold. The only question is, how 
high that may be, and in this respect we incline to the opinion 
that extreme rates will not be required. So far as the United 
States are concerned there will be no reason for regret, if 
the further import of gold from Europe should be arrested, 
nor even if an export of gold should set in, provided it does 
not exceed the production of our gold mines. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE NATIONS. 


The remarkable growth of public expenditure, taxation, 
debt, and paper money, within the past century, especially © 
within the last thirty years, is one of the wonders of the, 
age. Not less wonderful, is the growth of National re- 
sources which has made it possible to sustain these enormous 
burdens. Sixty years ago, in 1820, after peace had been 
restored to Europe, the expenditure of the principal nations 
of the earth, amounted to $1,163,000,000. In 1854, it had 
reached about $ 2,065,000,000, while.in 1879, it had risen to 
$ 3,785,000,000. In Europe alone, public expenditure has 
risen from $764,000,000 in 1820, to $1,380,000,000 in 1854, 
$ 1,898,288,000 in 1865, and $ 2,783,500,000 in 1879. 

For more than a century and a half expenditure has so 
far outrun revenue that the increase of National debts has 
been almost continuous. According to R. Dudley Baxter, the 
known National debts amounted in 1715 to $ 1,460,000,000, 
and as the aggregate income of the principal nations was 
then only about $1,000,000,000, this burden proved so severe 
that France became bankrupt, Holland lost her commercial 
prosperity, and English patriots predicted the ruin of their 
country. A little more than three-quarters of a century 
later, in 1793, the amount had increased about a thousand 
millions, and stood at $ 2,461,000,000, of which Great Britain 
owed more than one-half. From this period, the increase of 
National debts has been as follows - 


Europe. All Nations. Europe. All Nations. 

Millions. Millions. Millions. Millions. 
1793... $2,349.1 . $2,461.0 ¥ 1854.... $8,502.5 - $9,200.0 
1806-9 5,118.9 ‘ 5,290.1 re 1865.... 12,503.3 . 16,735.12 
1820... + 6,873.3 °. 7,114.8 - 1869-70.  14,429.I * 19,033.5 
1848... 7,523.8 , 8,423.8 oe 1880.... 22,094.6 «  26,493.2 


During the sixty years from 1820 to 1880, the expenditure 
of all nations has exceeded their revenue $ 19,378,400,000, and 
that of European nations by $15,221,300,000; an annual 
average excess of expenditure of $ 322,973,000 in the former 
case, and of $ 253,688,000 in the latter. Should the increase 
of public debts continue at this rate to the close of the cen- 
tury the public debts of the world in t1g00 would reach 
$ 32,952,000,000, and those of Europe $27,168,000,000. Most 
of the increase, it will be observed, has occurred since 1848. 
During the thirty-three years of peace preceding 1848, there 
was little increase of indebtedness. Should debts continue to 
increase at the rate of $565,000,000, as they have since 1848, 
the total for all nations in 1900 would be $ 37,793,000,000, 
and those of Europe, $ 31,194,000,000. 

The following statistics, showing the purposes for which 
debts have been created since 1848, are taken chiefly from 
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Mulhall’s Progress of the World, from which many of the 


other statistics for this article have been derived ° 





National debts in 1848................ ‘sien camila nei ten -- $8,423,800,000 
Se Sy MN voc cdineceeeccsese cseccooovcoocese 934,330,000 
I SE cnicccakeeenccnionseegesegeenecseseeens 511,000,000 
United States Civil war, 1861-65.........cceecceeces «se+  2,768,000,000 
War between Brazil, Paraguay, etc., 1864-70..........+. 413,700,000 
ND WEE, Sr ckcccccccccccescocecssccsccce 438,000,000 
Franco-German war, 1870-71...... £66060 06000000800 0000 1,800,000,000 
Russo-Turkish war, 1877-78..........0.eee0: ececceseese I ,022,000,000 
Armaments....... iieeaneesseseneetonsssseniecsesn: Gee 
Railways, docks, telegraphs........ eins saeneee 2,798,000,000 

Wbeeescdeseve eeererrr TT TTT Te Monsees $ 26,928, 130,000 


The foregoing table shows that warlike armaments have 
done nearly as much to increase National debts as war itself, 
$ 7,820,000,000 of, the increase being due to the former, and 


$ 7,886,330,000 to the latter. 


The statistics already_given do not include local debt or 


taxes. The following table showing the relation of 
taxation to resources, includes all public burdens, 


debt and 
the esti- 


mates for the United States being revised to correspond with 


our presumed growth : 





































































































3 & (8 [8 
Sa 5; AW . ~ 
1% SR = 
al 33! capital or ac- PEAS RS 
gn oh toa Taxation. |& .| cumulated Debts. jig: 33 eS 
” se wealth. xe SS) 3.8 
8 SIS |g 

| S gj is 

ann — ‘ 
United Kingdom....} 5,450,000,000' 671,930,000 1244} 43,212,300,000) 4,331,000,000/10 [1265) 1€1 
PUREED cccoscees eeeee| 49526,000,000 739,730,000 16 | 35,695,460,000) 5,983,000,000/ 1634/1070) 122 
Germany.........++. 31416,700,000 515,850,000 15 | 21,614,400,000; 1,046,000,000) 5 | 525 53 
as nite teenewess 2,725,000,000 438,000,000 16 | 14,716,800,000) 3,319,000,000/23 | 185 34 
Austria-Hungary....| 2,058,600,0001 399,030,000 19 | 13,529,300,000] 2,038.800,000,15 | 389 58 
Low Countries..... «| 1,220,866,000' 121,600,000 10 | 10,846,000,000) 584,000,000} 5344/1134 126 
ie cestecennhe 1,099,200,000' 384,500,000 35 8,000,000,000) 1,971,000,000)25 | 262 39 
Spain and Portugal..| 1,056,070,000 194,600,000 12 73421,600,000, 3,090,300,000}42 .| 370 53 
Scandanavia........ 671,930,000 53,500,000 8 5 ,384,070,000) 116,800,000) 2%{| 671' 33 
| {_ cma 
BIND. «ccc cccecsees 22,224, 366,000 3,513,740,000 16 160,419,930,000| 22,479,900,000 13%| 545. 78 
United States,....... 8,000,000,000 800,000,000 10 40,000,000,000 3.500,000,000} 834/ 800 160 
South America....... 681,000,000 214,100,000 32 4,623,000,000, 1,002,200,000] 21 185 29 
Pos s6uneceue .| 2,238,000,000) 282,230,000 13 79719,300,000; 700,750,000/10%4| 34 10 
British Colonies..... 700,460,000 146,000,000' 20 5:600,000,000, 642,350,000/1134/ 656 88 
: ae 33,843,826,000 4961 ,070,000| 14.7 218, 362,230,000! 28,337,200,000) 1 3 359 53 
The relation of the annual income of the _ principal 


nations to their debts at several earlier periods, is given by 


R. Dudley Baxter, as follows: 


of Charge to 
income. 
Debt charge. Income. Per cent. 
1784 (5 Nations*). $81,465,210 $ 2,958,832,000 , 2.75 
1815-18 W » 217,993,000 4,555;000,000 . 4.78 
1837-43 u ; 206, 590,000 7,835,000,000 . 2.62 
1868-70 (6 Nationsf). 5 10, 100,000 , 21,824,000,000 , 2.34 
1878-80 " : 873,400,000 : 26, 175,000,000 ° 3-34 


* United Kingdom, France, Austria, Prussia (now German Empire ), and the United States. 
+ Includes also Russia. : 
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Great as is the increase of indebtedness, it is, except in 
some of the poorer countries, less than the increase of 
wealth, which is estimated as follows, annually: 





United States..... ee ee ee re TS ee $ 1,000,000,000 
ae ee oe pdsnwencsnecdneteeanenerne 5,000,000 
ia a te einai emadibiibe ceiennaen 316, 300,000 
rte nk cececehndabenbaerencedeananen detested pint 194,600,000 
Other countries........ ee rn ere daidlininedeala , 705,600,000 

Weasasees paneeves Kids heeteneebarnaesnvawe o+++ $ 2,581, 500,000 


Although Great Britain is the richest nation in Europe, 
if not in the world, her people are not so thrifty as the 
French. Hence, the annual accumulation is greater in France. 

The debts of many nations have increased much faster than 
their power of borrowing in the ordinary forms, producing a 
resort to forced loans in the form of inconvertible paper 
money. The amount of paper currency in circulation through- 
out the world, is about $ 3,907,571,830 of which $ 1,962,265,000 
are convertible, and $ 1,945,306,830 inconvertible. The volume 
of convertible currency is distributed as follows: 





United States, January, 1880.........cccceceeee Sconesen - $689,130,000 
France, u © seneseseas werrrerTrre Terr Te 452,199,000 
ED Cisse ndedeneeesnseqncooesenses nbieadinedene ‘ 211,700,000 
SS penneeeesneeeneeceseus fone 0000ses 221,389,000 
SS 06 gc ccndeeneuseawewenees iabeaineeaeanua . 141,100,000 
CT GI mT a ETE ndenaleueatieill pote 48,980,000 
Spain and Portugal..... webenisbendeevnesenumenenieus one 46,420,000 
Switzerland......... ee ee he 17,060,000 
SEI TET SS e . 121,600,000 
CT CORMIER. cccccccccccecceses pitemntiwisae~ee 12,687,000 

$ 1,962,265,000 


The inconvertible paper currency is distributed as follows, 
as compared with 1868: 














Value in 
gold. 
1868. 1880. Per cent. 
Russia..... sececeseses  $525,880,000 . $887,254,830 . 60 
) eeeesee — . 21,871,000 ° 5° 
Austria-Hungary...... + 235,888,400 : 282,853,000 ° 99 
PE iiah Wewedakmee P 161,540,000 , 320,283,000 ‘ go 
I 6 tis a eubeiniabeiint _—_— ‘ 12,890,000 —_ 
ed ininet dchdine third 73,000,000 ° 139,200,000 80 
United States......... 720,412,603 , Convertible. a 
C2 ; ‘ 140,000,000 7O 
i inncabiabanmene 24,330,000 . 57,857,000 45 
hal tea ati 14,600,000. 29,200,000 80 
River Plate. eoceoeececes 34,070,900 . 43,800,000 72 
Se iitieliieie cecihineena — ; 13,098,820 - 
$ 1,789,421 ,003 - $1,945,307,650 
Convertible currency........... 1,962,265,000 
Ee - $3,907,572,650 


Had the comparison been made before January. 1, 1877, 
the quantity of inconvertible currency would have been 
nearly $ 800,000,000 greater, and more than threefold the 
volume of the convertible currency. 

Since that date, France and the United States have 
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resumed specie payments, thus increasing by over 
$ 1,100,000,000, the amount. of convertible currency; while, 
on the other hand, Russia and Turkey have probably 
increased the inconvertible currency by about $ 300,000,000. 
The resumption of specie payments by Italy will make 
another important addition to the amount of convertible 
currency. > 

The only period that can bear a comparison with the past 
thirty years, in respect to the increase in the volume of 
paper money, is the twenty-five years, 1790-1815, embracing 
the French Revolution and Napoleonic wars. At the begin- 
ning of this period the amount of paper money was small 
and nearly all convertible. Russia had $85,470,000, Austria, 
$ 9,700,000, the Bank of England, $ 48,860,000, and the entire 
United Kingdom probably not much, if any, in excess of 

100,000,000, France, $77,200,000 of assignats, Spain, 
51,000,000 bearing interest, the. United States, $ 2,500,000 ; 
a total of $ 325,870,000. This is substantially the amount of 
the paper money circulation of the world at that time, and 
only the $ 51,000,000 of Spanish interest-bearing notes and the 
French assignats were inconvertible. Within ten years all these 
nations, except the United States, were in a state of suspen- 
sion. By the year 1810, the issues of paper had increased 
to about $ 1,310,280,000, of which only $47,420,000, compris- 
ing the currencies of France and the United States, were 
convertible. At the close of this great and exhausting 
struggle in 1815-16, although the currency of Austria had 
been reduced by bankruptcy, the volume of paper money 
hadreached about $1,394,870,000, of which only $ 8,590,000, 
being the circulation of France and Holland, was converti- 
ble. The world was in a state of suspension. In ‘1820, the 
amount had been reduced to $965,880,000. In Austria and 
the United States, the currency was fully established on a 
specie basis in 1820, and Great Britain followed in 1821. 
Russia did not reach this point until 1839. In 1847, the 
amount of paper currency outstanding in the world was 
about $740,500,000, all convertible. As in Russia and 
Austria, contracts were scaled down in proportion to the 
depreciation of the currency, the change was less ruinous 
than it would otherwise have been. By a singular coinci- 
dence it was another French revolution which gave the 
initial impulse to a new era of inconvertible paper money, 
which has also been marked in its course by the reign and 
downfall of another Napoleon. The Banks of France and 
Austria suspended in 1848, the former resuming in 1850, the 
latter in 1858. The Crimean war plunged Russia into sus- 
pension and fresh, issues of paper money. The Italian war 
of 1859 put a brief period to specie payments in Austria. 
Our civil war produced here a suspension almost rivaling, in 
duration, that of the Bank of England in 1797. The war of 
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1866 added Italy to the catalogue of States resorting to this 
seductive expedient, and the Franco-Prussian war drew 
France into the only suspension of any great duration since 
assignats ceased to circulate. It is the pressing necessities 
of war that have given birth to these enormous issues of 
paper money, and to the great increase in the magnitude of 
National debts. 

The following table shows, in millions, the increase in the 
volume of paper money among the principal nations, previous 
to 1852: 


1790. 1810, 1815-16, 1820. 1847. 1851-2. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ee 85.47¢. . 444.202. . 643.722. . 492.382. . 194. . 247-79¢. 
errr Q.70C. . 482.572. . 329.167. . 107.12¢. . 106.2 . 201.712. 
United Kingdom. 100.00¢c.* . 236.007, . 255.407. . 211.29¢. . 172.6 . 194.18¢. 
France .......... 97.008. . WOM .« 7.90C. . 29.903C. . 47-7. 119.83¢. 
re — : —_— ‘ _ , _ « 33.8 . 35-3360 
Netherlands ..... —_ ‘ — . .69¢c. . 3.36¢. . 12.5 . 25.93¢. 
Other European 

countries .... 51.00%. . 100.007, . 90.00%, . 77.002. . 90.0 . 103.46¢. 

COMO ccc ccese —_ ‘ — . — ‘ _ -_- 6.49¢. 
United States....  2.50¢. . 28.00¢. . 68.00%. . 44.80c. . 105.5 . 155.16. 











325.87. . 1,310.28 . 1,304.87 . 965.88 . 740.3 . 1,069.88 

The relative amounts of convertible and inconveftible 

paper money at these several periods is, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, as follows: 


Convertible. Inconvertible. Total. 


Millions. Millions. Millions. 
is ahead inal $ 197.67 . $ 128.20 P $ 325.87 
Sh abs veccacecuces 47.42 ° 1,262.86 ; 1,310.28 
PE ccanenedauwe 8.59 e 1,386.28 P 1,394.87 
eb ccnweeg osea cece 185.21 ° 780.67 ‘ 965.88 
0 a 740.50  . — ‘ 740.50 
eT 868 .17 ° 201.71 ‘ 1,069.88 
TOOG.. cc ccccccccccce —— + 1,789.42 . — 
ee 1,962.26 ‘ 1,945.30 e 3,907 -57 


The increase has been nearly four-fold since 1852, and - 
more than five-fold since 1347.. 

The increase or diminution in the volume of paper money, 
being due largely to political causes, has occurred without 
much reference to the scarcity or abundance of metallic cur- 
rency. The increase of paper money during the past thirty 
years, unlike that which occurred from 1790 to 1815, has 
taken place along with the greatest increase of metallic 
money ever known. The volume of currency in circulation 
has thus undergone a two-fold expansion, and this fact has 
no doubt, by its influence on prices, contributed to swell 
very much the amount of National expenditure and indebt- 
edness. To trace the influence of this expansion upon trade, 
commerce, and civilization in*general would require a volume. 
One conclusion seems to follow irresistibly from these 
premises. If there ever could be an inopportune moment for 
disusing a metal which constitutes a large proportion of 
the circulating medium of the world it would seem to be 


* Partly estimated, 
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at the present time, when the nations of the earth are groan- 
ing under a load of indebtedness, unparalleled in the history 
of the world, and when ‘the resumption of specie payments 
by some of the suspended States is making heavy drafts 
upon the existing stock of the precious metals. To seize 
such a time to reduce currency and prices, thus paralyzing 
trade and increasing the already heavy burden of debt would 
be to invite universal bankruptcy. 

As National debts have mainly resulted from war, so their 
future increase depends chiefly on the same cause. A long 
period of peace, by enabling the nations to keep their debts 
Stationary or declining, could not but have a most important 
influence upon the current rates of interest, and thus upon 
the growth of commerce and industry. On this point, the 
London 7Zimes, commenting on the recent advance in consols, 
offers the following suggestive remarks: ‘This tendency of 
securities to advance has often been shown in former times, 
and has only been checked temporarily by a’ great war, or 
some such cause of a large new creation of securities, the 
upward tendency being resumed immediately after each new 
issue. After 1853 the Crimean war intervened, then the 
Franco-Austrian war of 1859; then the United States Civil 
war; then the Austro-German war of 1866, and finally the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71, which may be considered the 
last of the series, as the more recent Russo-Turkish war 
affected the money market very little. The present price of 
securities is thus the resuit of ten years’ peace only, any 
advance prior to 1870 having occurred in spite of wars, and 
indicating the magnitude of the forces which were always 
driving prices up, so that the great wars of the period could 
do no more than neutralize them. If, in this short interval 
of ten years free from great wars, so much has been done to 
raise the price of securities, what may not be done in a few 
years more? With communities like those of France, 
England, and the United States, constantly accumulating, and 
with the amount of Government securities of the first-class 
as constantly diminishing—all the three countries named 
reducing their debts, and the United States in particular 
doing this very rapidly, it seems manifest that without a new 
disturbing cause of magnitude prices must rise still more 
during the next few years. This tendency may be checked 
for a moment by the creation of industrial securities on a 
large scale, as is the case in every period of good trade; but 
experience has shown that such securities do not keep down 
aggregate prices, or the prices of high-class stocks, very 
long. It is only a war, or a similar event, causing a waste 
of capital which’ does so. Of course, a gigantic war is 
always possible, but’ without a war it is safe to predict a 
rise in securities in the next few years, the like of which has 
seldom been seen. In 1739, very nearly a century and a half 
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ago, the three per cents. reached 107, and the wars or dis- 
turbing events must be of enormous magnitude which will 
prevent such a consummation within a very few years.” 

That our new four per cents. have recently touched 113%, 
while ten years ago $ 200,000,000 of the five per cents. were 
with difficulty floated at par, shows how far and how rapidly 
this country has traveled in the direction indicated by the 
Times. Results such as these show the power of the causes 
at work in this direction, and the impossibility of predicting 
what they will accomplish in the next ten years. They give 
redoubled emphasis to the arguments against issuing long 
bonds which the Government, if it lives up to the sinking- 
fund law, may have to buy again at a considerable premium. 
It may seem impossible that three per cents. can command 
a premium. So it seemed in relation to the four per cents. 
less than three years ago. It is unsafe to trust such appear- 
ances. Government bonds will in a few years command a 
monopoly price, and that may be far higher than any one at 
present dreams. There is no good reason why the Govern- 
ment should throw away its commanding position as the 
best and strongest borrower in the market, especially as such 
a surrender would be purely gratuitous. 





SUPPRESSING SMALL NOTES. 


A contemporary observes of certain resolutions adopted 
by the Bullion Club of this city a few weeks ago, that they 
“favor the retirement of small notes for the avowed pur- 
pose of forcing the popular use of the silver dollar.” The 
fact is, that not only is no such purpose avowed in those 
resolutions, but it is not possible to be certain, from reading 
them, that their authors desire that silver dollars should be 
coined at all. Their whole stress is in favor of the sub- 
stitution of gold for small notes. To that end they demand 
that double eagles shall no longer be struck at the mints 
but shall be replaced by eagles, half-eagles and quarter 
eagles. To the same end they demand that a new mint 
Shall be established in New York for the coinage of the 
bullion imported here, which is wholly gold. 

They demand the suppression of all notes below $20— 
that is to say, the suppression of the $1, $2, $5 and $10 
notes. The amount of these outstanding November 1, 1880, 
including National bank notes and greenbacks, according to 
“= last report of the Comptroller of the Currency, was as 
ollows : 


Eee eee $ 24,247,362 sidaiaied ee $ 167,042,898 
iin bideadie 23,036,578 einihe liesssaddas 189,655,588 
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If the place of the $ 356,698,486 now outstanding in fives 
and tens is taken by any metal, it must be by gold. As 
to the $23,036,578 outstanding in twos, their place may be 
taken by the gold quarter eagles, or by the silver dollars, 
or by both in some proportion not certainly to be foreseen. 
As to the $24,247,362 now outstanding in ones, it is just 
about the amount of the subsidiary silver coins now piled 
up in the United States Treasury, and those coins are much 
more likely than the silver dollar to be substituted for these 
ones, if they are withdrawn. The country has been longest 
accustomed to circulate silver in the form of the half-dollar. 
President Jefferson ordered half dollars to be struck in pref- 
erence to the dollars, for the reason that the latter were 
more liable to be carried out of the country by exportation 
to Eastern Asia, and under that order no silver dollars were 
struck for twenty-nine years. Of the whole coinage of silver 
from the establishment of the mint to June 30, 1876, the 
silver dollar coinage amounted to $ 8,045,839, while the silver 
half-dollar coinage amounted to $ 109,123,190. The fact that 
the people are specially accustomed to the use of silver in 
the half-dollar form is so well known that a bill is now 
pending in the United States House of Representatives, 
iutroduced by Mr. Claflin, of Massachusetts, and adopted 
and indorsed by the House Committee on Coinage, directing 
the present under-weighted and subsidiafy half dollars to be 
‘recoined at full weight and made a legal tender for all 
sums, as they always’ were down to 1853. But whether the 
half dollar is put into the proposed new form, or left in its 
present form, we believe that the place of $1 notes, if they 
are withdrawn, would be taken principally by the subsidiary 
coins and very little by the silver dollars. 

Except the introduction into Congress during the present 
session in the Senate, by Mr. Hill, of Colorado, and in the 
House by Mr. Belford, of the same: State, of a bill to sup- 
press the $1 and $2 greenbacks fart passu with the future 
coinage of silver dollars, we see no evidence that the party 
in this country favorable to that coinage desire the sup- 
pression of small notes. During the last session of Congress, 
Gen. Warner, in behalf of the Coinage Committee of the 
House, which is in favor of the unlimited coinage of silver 
dollars, reported adversely upon a petition of the Bullion 
Club for the withdrawal of notes below the denomination 
of $20. So far as we can infer the views of the silver party 
from their acts, from the declarations of their leaders, and 
especially from the provisions of the Silver law of February 
28, 1878, they hope for the circulation of silver, not in small 
sums, but in large sums in the certificate form. It is gen- 
erally understood that they fear that the silver dollar would 
be made unpopular if its use was forced upon the people 
against their will, by the destruction of the $1 and $2 
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notes, to which the country has been so long accustomed, 
Indeed, some of the representative men of the silver party 
do not hesitate to say, that with many of the advocates of 
the destruction of the $1 and $2 notes, the sole motive is 
to create a prejudice against the silver dollars. Nothing is 
more certain than that the people prefer to handle paper 
rather than metal, although they wish the paper to be con- 
vertible into metal on demand like the greenbacks, or actually 
to represent deposited and retained metal, like the gold and 
silver certificates now authorized by law. 

It is an illustration of this known preference for paper, 
that. Senator Beck, of Kentucky, has introduced a bill to 
give the legal-tender function to certificates of the deposit 
of gold of the denomination of $10 and upwards, and to 
make the issue of such certificates compulsory, instead of 
being optional with the Treasury Department as at present. 

We have shown that the effect of suppressing notes below 
the denomination of $20, must be to create an enormous 
new demand for gold. The time is very badly chosen for 
a movement of that kind. What the world needs is not 
new demands for gold, but new supplies of that metal. 
Europe is notoriously suffering from a gold famine, and 
nobody doubts that a call for gold from that quarter threatens 
this country. In France, the Bank, under the advice and 
direction of the Finance Minister, is increasing its issue of 
notes for one hundred francs ($20), which it had reduced 
to a very small amount, and is again issuing notes for fifty 
francs ($10), which it had wholly withdrawn. This shows 
how the French view the situation. Within a year the issue 
of £1 notes by the Bank of England has been proposed by 
a high authority. 

It is too soon after resumption in this country, to propose 
such a violent and radical measure in the direction of con- 
tracting the currency, as the suppression of all the notes 
below $20 would be. If there is anything certain as to the 
inclination of the public mind, it is that it is best, for a con- 
siderable time to come, to “let well enough alone.” The 
business of the country is prosperous, and any suspicion 
that the prices of commodities are unduly expanded is com- 
pletely negatived by the course of our foreign trade. Our 
merchandise exports are heavily in excess of our merchandise 
imports, which demonstrates that our markets are not high, 
as compared with the markets of the world. There is no 
existing mischief, for which a contraction in any way of the 
aggregate volume of money would be a proper remedy. 
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THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


The condition of the interest-bearing bonded debt of the 
United States was as follows, at the two dates named: 








Dec. 1. Jan i. 
I PERRO GUE. nk cccccdssecenes $ 213,521,550 .. $202,266,550 
ORES Ot BVO GET COM...0 cc ccccccccsscces 469,651,050 .. 469,651,050 
Bonds at 434 per cent...........cccc00. 250,000,000 .. 250,000,000 
Bonds at four per cent................- 738,494,450 .. 738,420,400 
Refunding certificates.............ee06. 943,350 .. 927,400 
BE ccdtenccedesseccecasenesss $ 1,672,520,400 .. $1,661,265,400 


The reduction during December, was $11,255,000; and the 
saving of, interest effected thereby was $695,300, making a 
total saving in that way in the annual interest account of 
the National debt, since October 31, 1879, of $6,831,301. 

In the latter part of 1879, it was proposed to convert 
forthwith all the 6s and 5s into four-per-cent. bonds on 
thirty years, and in order to reconcile the country to that 
plan, it was said that it would reduce the annual interest 
account by the large sum of $11,000,000, By rejecting the 
plan, we have already been able to save $6,831,301, by the 
better method of reducing the principal of the debt, and 
thereby getting rid forever of so much of a burden which 
rests upon the National resources and credit. By the time 
the 6s and 5s become redeemable, the saving of interest by 
payments will approximate $9,000,000. 

The amount of fractional currency redeemed during De- 
cember was only $15,677. 

The amount of ‘cash held in the Treasury January 1, 1881, 
was $ 222,299,739, but of that amount $59,246,010 consisted 
of gold, silver and greenbacks deposited by banks and indi- 
viduals for safe keeping, and for which certificates were 
outstanding. There was thus left of cash belonging to the 
Treasury the sum of $ 163,053,729. 

The reduction of net debt during December was $ 5,669,430. 
During the six months ending December 31, it was $42,990,557, 
which is a small-enough rate of reduction at a period o 
exceptional prosperity. It is about the rate at which the 
public debt was reduced during Gen. Grant’s first term, when 
the country was but little more than half as rich as it is 
now, and when the interest on the public debt absorbed a 
sum nearly twice as great as it does now. 

The following comparative statement of the receipts of 
customs, internal revenue and miscellaneous sources during 
the years 1879 and 1880, has been prepared at the Treasury 
Department: For six months ending June 30, 1879, customs, 
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$ 68,5 48,439.35 ; internal revenue, $55,920,940.62; miscellane- 
ous, $12,898,949.14 ; total, $ 137,368,329.11. For six months 
ending June 30, 1880, customs, $101,621,659.85; internal 
revenue, $63,312,718.13 ; miscellaneous, $12,406,631.43 ; total, 
$ 177,341,009.41. For six months ending December 31, 1879, 
customs, $ 84,900,404.75 ; internal revenue, $60,699,655.79 ; 
miscellaneous, $ 10,588,541.03 ; total, $156,185,611.57. For six 
months ending December 31, 1880, customs, $ 98,517,473-35 3 
internal revenue, $ 67,927,747.60; miscellaneous, $ 15,710,509.67 ; 
total, $ 182,155,730.62. 
The metallic reserves held and owned by the United States 
Treasury were as follows at the two dates named : 
Dec. 1, 1880. - Yan. 2, 1881. 
Gold coin and bullion (less outstanding cer- 


CN 6s ci pnnndceasadeneecunen coeeees $ 143,981,139 . $150,213,715 
Silver dollars (less outstanding certificates ) . 20,892,467 . 12, 7 
Subsidiary silver.......... sincaeubeinedncmineieieiie 24,653,530 - 24,769,057 
ET WS dna cncddccdeacans sacnnes esee 6,255,389 . ° 6,183,224 











$ 195,782,525 . $ 193,228,803 

The silver-certificate issues were $ 45,582,130, but of these 
$9,454,419 were held among the assets of the Treasury. 

The gold-certificate issues were $6,658,880, but of these 
$130,500 were held among the assets of the Treasury. 

The number of silver dollars actually held in the Treasury 
was 48,190,518, but of these 36,127,711 were the deposited 
property of individuals, and were represented by outstanding 
certificates. 

During the month of December there were 2,305,155 silver 
dollars coined, making a total coinage to the end of Decem- 
ber of 77,452,905, of which 65,390,096 were in circulation as 
follows : 

In the metallic form, 29,262,385. In the certificate form, 
36,127,711. 

The following is a statement of the coinage executed at 
all the United States Mints during the calendar year 1880: 


Denominations. Pieces. Value. 
I, od cntndewe secs seewees 887,456 in $ 17,749,120 00 
Dt hitheesnedeneheneekeonsacsante 2,169,016 - 21,690,160 00 
i A dcesteeuavageeenwennee 4,507,353 - 22,831,765 00 
6c enkeendens facuneaee ° 1,036 is 3,108 00 
I Gc ces cceatewaneadewns 2,906 ae 7,490 00 
ep aduinttedunene oab eu nsecemnde 1,636 oi 1,636 00 








_ Total gold... .ccccscccceccosces 7,628,493 ‘a $ 62,283,279 00 
i ak i a a ih ee itis 2713973355 a $ 27,397,355 00 
I i a oa 9,755 ‘in 4,877 50 
Quarter dollars...........+.eeeeeeee 14,955 - 3,738 75 


isdhabieiisnieeneenewwnanns 375355 a 3,735 50 








icc cndesneeeaneonewas 27,459,420 as $ 27,409,706 75 
Se tints 19,955 oo $997 75 
EET TEL AED 24,955. «- 748 65 


ERE EEE ETI i pene ree Pat See 38,964,955 Ks 389,649 55 








TOO Nace ccassscs coccens 39,009, 865 hs $ 391,395 95 
Total coinave...:...... °° 74,097,778  ..- $90,084,381 70 
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GOLD AND SILVER. 


According to the annual circular of Wells, Fargo & Co., 
the production of the gold and silver mines in the United 
States, including the receipts at San Francisco from British 
Columbia and Mexico, during the calendar year 1880, were 
as follows : 





ee iti et aeteieideiieindeidebsneeesseeennede $ 33,522,182 
| a eT ee eee ET 40,005. 
SO ee 5,742,390 
Pl inswadeacedednseceet coveese poss eneeeneceouses tie di 898,000 
BOtal. .cocccces panebndiedetnedhdeesees eebegncesunseesss $ 80, 167,934 
The British Columbia receipt, included above, was $ 884,867 
in gold. 


The Mexican receipt, included above, was, in gold $118,248, 
in silver $1,586,309, and in ores and base bullion $ 386,000. 

If the precious metals in the ores and base bullion 
received from Mexico, be assumed to have been equally 
divided between gold and silver, we should have the fol- 
lowing as the production in the United States alone: 


ee $ 32,356,067 ws BP ccacccses $ 38,226,055 


The territorial distribution of the above aggregate pro- 
duction of $80,167,936 of gold, silver, lead and copper, 
was as follows, according to Wells, Fargo & Co.: 





States and Territories. States and Territories. 

California ..... _.. $18,276,166 oe SED so ceccecs $ 21,284,989 
Nevada....scceces 15,031,621 - New Mexico....... 711,300 
CEBOR c ccvccccecs 1,059,041 oe ere 4,123,081 
Washington...... 105,164 ° .. SD conendceese 4,472,471 
a eer 1,894,747 ws Mexico (west coast) 2,090,557 
Montana ......... 3,822,379 - British Columbia.. 884,867 
Psiehannivene 6,450,953 - 

bkhdnbddeedscudenedeeeh se6edunidsnes conseceseses $ 80, 167,936 


It is claimed that the production of Colorado is put too 
low by at least one million dollars. 

As compared with 1879, California shows an increase in 
gold of $579,579, and a decrease in silver of $ 360,879. 
Nevada shows a total falling off of $6,966,093; the yield 
from the Comstock being only $5.312,592, as against 
$ 8,830,562 in 1879—a decrease of $3,517,970. The product 
of the Eureka District is $ 4,639,025—a decrease of $1,220,236 
Utah shows an increase of $982,074. Colorado shows an 
increase of $6,871,474 over report of last year—chiefly 
from Leadville District. Dakota shows an increase of 
$914,094. Arizona shows a marked increase. 
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The bullion from the Comstock Lode contains 50,47; per 
cent. gold, and 49,58; per cent. silver. Of the so-called base 
bullion from Nevada, 37;5°, per cent. was gold, and of the 
whole product of the State, 28,49, per cent. was gold. 

In the estimates of Wells, Fargo & Co., as well as in 
those made by the Mint Bureau, the value of silver is the 
mint value, which is about fifteen per-cent. higher than the 
value in gold. 

We have already alluded once to the extraordinary mis- 
take made a few months ago by Mr. Secretary Sherman in 
an address to the New York Chamber of Commerce, in say- 
ing that the current gold and silver production of the United 
States is far in advance of any previous anticipations. The 
truth is precisely the reverse of that. The production has 
fallen prodigiously short of what was predicted ten and 
fifteen years since. At the Paris Conference in 1867, the 
American delegate, Mr. Ruggles, said that it was then 
$ 100,000,000, and that “long before the end of this cen- 
tury” it would reach three or four times as much. In 
fact, it has never yet reached $ 100,000,000. 

The following table exhibits the net export of silver 
(including bullion and coin), or excess of exports over 
imports, and also the production of silver for seventeen years : 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
ending ending 














Fune 30. Net export. Production, Pune 30. Net export, Produstion, 
1864. .. {$2,796,064 $11,000,000 .... 1873.... $26,953,369 . $35,750,000 
1865.... 5,950,349 11,250,000 1874... 23,636,216 . 32,669, 
1866.... 12,342,931 10,000,000 1875... 17,947,241 31,727,560 
1867.... 16,796,136 13,500,000 1876... 17,385,280 38, 783,016 
1868.... 15,936,833 12,000,000 1877... 15,043,683 39,793,573 
1869.... 15,459,574 12,000,000 1878 7:544,571 + 45,281,385 
1870.... 10,157,475 16,000,000 1879.... 5,738,775 - 40,812,132 
1871.... 27,309,317 23,000,000 1880.. 1,227,980 . 33,000,000 
1872.... 25,302,543 28,750,000 

Until we began coining subsidiary silver in 1875 and 


silver dollars in 1878, all the silver production, except what 
was used in the arts, was necessarily exported. 

Between January 1, 1879, and January 1, 1881, the domes- 
tic production of gold, according to Wells, Fargo & Co., was 
sixty-six millions, and if there is an annual consumption 
in the arts of ten millions, as estimated by the Mint Bureau, 
forty-six millions of the domestic production would be left 
for manufacture into money. During the same two years, 
the net importation of gold was 144% millions, making a 
total addition of' 190% millions of gold money. During 
the two years, the banks increased the gold in their reserves 
by seventy-four millions, and the Unjted States Treasury 
made a similar increase of twenty-one millions. On these 
figures, the amount of gold in private hands has increased 
954 millions during the two years. 
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ADEQUATE TAXATION AND TRUE ECONOMY. 


In one of our city contemporaries the following para- 
graph recently appeared : 

The Cook County (Chicago) tax levy for the coming year, we 
observe, is fixed at $1,278,000. Last year it amounted to $ 1,288,405. 
We have not the figures for the city proper, but it is reported that 
they will disclose a corresponding reduction also from last year. 
This is a small saving, but better small savings than none at all. 
Considering that the Lake City has a population considerably over 
one-third of that of our own City, these figures indicate a degree 
of economy which cannot fail to impress the average New Yorker, 
who has to pay some $29,000,000 per annum for the luxury of his 
so called city government. 

Ideas of this kind are very common with the press of this 
country, and they are most mischievous in their effect upon 
legislation, and upon the taxing authorities in municipal cor- 
porations. They confound reductions of taxes with economy 
in expenditures, and they have borne their legitimate and 
necessary fruit in the wasteful usury and ‘crushing burdens 
of over-grown debts. Whenever any cut-down of taxes is 
hailed as a meritorious saving, without any reference to the 
question whether an increase of taxes was not called for by 
a true economy and by the public credit, the natural ten- 
dency of officials to do what is temporarily agreeable to the 
heedless and unreflecting, is stimulated and made irresistible. 
It is difficult, at the best, to keep the taxing authorities up to 
their duty, and to restrain them from the “besetting sin”’ 
of yielding to clamors for relief, which ought to be resisted. 
But it is still more difficult when it is the fashion of the 
press to praise every reduction of taxes, whether it is wise 
or unwise, and to confound such a reduction with economy 
in outlays, which is an entirely different thing. 

General Washington gave to the country the sound philos- 
ophy of the case, in saying, that debts could not be paid 
without revenue, that revenue could only come from taxes, 
and that while no taxation could be made convenient and 
agreeable, it must still be submitted to in order to maintain 
the credit and power of governments. _ 

Whether the particular tax levy of Cook County referred to 
by our contemporary, was sufficient, or insufficient, is some- 
thing we know nothing about. But-we do know that in 
times past the city of Chicago has involved itself in large 
debts, at high rates of interest, and which debts are still 
weighing upon it, and that this involvement can have had 
no other origin than a failure to impose taxation adequate 
to its actual scale of expenditures. In that respect, however, 
Chicago has done no worse than other municipalities, and in 
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fact has probably done better than the average of munici- 
palities in the United States. It has certainly done better 
than the city of New York. 

The time has come, when honest finance and adequate 
taxation must be insisted upon as among the first duties of 
American statesmanship. Our political authorities must be 
taught, when they are tempted to seek a cheap and mere- 
tricious applause by removing taxes essential to public credit 
and to the efficiency of the public service, that they will 
incur the lasting condemnation of the reflecting portion of 
the community if they yield to the temptation. 





BANKING STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The annual reports of the Comptroller of the Currency 
are always accompanied by statistical abstracts which possess 
great value, and this is pre-eminently true of the last annual 
report from that officer. We have not space to reprint many 
of them, but we select for this number of the BANKER’s 
MaGaZINnE the following table of the capital, deposits and 
investments in United States bonds of the private bankers, 
and of the various corporations authorized by the States to 
transact the business of receiving deposits and loaning money. 

Among the other tables we notice the following: : 

A table exhibiting, by States and Territories, the amount 
of note circulation which the National banks existing Octo- 
ber 1, 1880, were then entitled by law to call for, and the 
amount actually called for. This table shows that at that date 
the National banks had the right to an issue of $ 69,718,379 in 
notes, which they did not exercise. Of course, the only pos- 
sible explanation of that is, that they did not believe there 
was any profit in it, taking into account the tax on circu- 
lation and the high market prices of the bonds required to 
be deposited in order to obtain the notes. 

A table exhibiting by States and Territories the number 
of the loans of the National banks on the 2d of October, 
1879, and the average amount of each loan. 

A table exhibiting the issues and redemption of National 
. bank notes in eacn year from 1868 to 1880. 

A table exhibiting by States and territories, the amounts 
ot legal-tender notes deposited from June 20, 1874, to 
November 1, 1880, by the National banks, for the purpose 
of retiring their circulation, and the amount of such legal- 
tender notes remaining on deposit at the last-named date. 
A table exhibiting the monthly increase or decrease of 
National bank circulation from November 1, 1878, to October 
31, 1880, and the yearly increase or decrease from January 14, 
1875, to November 1, 1878. 
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MONETARY MATTERS IN EUROPE. 


As stated in our last number, the National Assembly of 
Switzerland rejected, in December, a proposal of the Swiss 
Executive to coin a certain sum in gold. The exact vote by 
which it was rejected, was 59 to 7. : 

A letter (Dec. 13) from Vienna, says: 

“During the conference of the Budget Committee, the fact 
was mentioned that the Government still continues to coin 
24 million silver florins a year, because the sums necessary 
for silver interest are obtained at less expense in _ this 
manner.” 

In respect to the course of prices of commodities in Great 
Britain during 1880, the London Sankers’ Magazine, of De- 
cember, 1880, says: 

“Taken as a whole, it was towards the end of January 
that the highest quotations were reached; and thence for- 
ward the entire first half of 1880 wore a gloomy aspect, such 
as is always produced by falling markets. It has been es- 
timated that the advance in the second half of 1879 averaged 
over the entire field of marketable commodities fully twenty 
per cent., and that by the end of June last from twelve to 
thirteen per cent. of that inflation had been lost. Though in 
the interim the United States and other countries had taken 
from us large quantities of merchandise at high prices, 
nevertheless stocks were still considerable, and _ increased 
production was the order of the day. In the face of this, 
it has now become apparent that the period of depreciation 
had run its course by the middle of this year, and that some 
instances of spasmodic revival have since shown themselves. 
Altogether, though prices are decidedly lower than they were 
in January last, the commercial record of the year cannot 
be regarded as discouraging.”’ 

In Italy, the premium on coined gold and silver, which 
had previously fallen from about ten per cent. to between 
three and four per cent., made a further fall of one per cent. 
in December. This looks as if an early resumption of coin 
payments was really expected. At present, under the treaty 
arrangements of the Latin Union, Italy cannot coin silver, 
but must obtain its supplies of full-tender silver coin by 
drawing upon the stocks existing in France, Belgium and 
Switzerland. It is probable, however, that Italy may obtain, 
by negotiation, such an alteration of existing arrangements 
as will permit it to purchase and coin some quantity of 
silver bullion. If it does not, whatever increase of gold 
and silver coins is required for an Italian resumption, will 
make a draft to that extent upon the gold of the world, 
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inasmuch as France, Belgium and Switzerland will be obliged 
to replace with gold any silver coins transferred to Italy. 

In a report made to the German Commercial Association 
in November, 1880, Dr. Soetbeer estimated the metallic cur- 
rency of Germany at two different dates, as follows: 

Gold, Silver. 
January 1, 1870 $ 22,500;c00 - $ 387,500,000 
; “= I, 1880 330,000,000 ee 243,000,000 

He also estimated that the “ uncovered” bank-paper cur- 
rency—that is to say, the paper not representing metal held 
for its redemption, dollar for dollar, was $85,000,000 January, 
1870, but was reduced ten years later to $ 72,750,000. 

The new German gold coinage to January 1, 1880, was 
$ 430,000,000, so that down to that time Soetbeer must 
assume that $100,000,000 has disappeared by exportation 
and otherwise. 

In addition to the bank-paper currency, there are in use 
in Germany about $40,000,000 of government circulating 
notes. 

It is reported from Paris that the French Government will 
sell in July 800,000,000 francs of three-per-cent rentes, to 
carry on public works, etc. A portion of this money has 
been ‘already expended, having been raised upon short paper 
of various kinds. 

A telegram (January 13) from St. Petersburg, says that the 
Russian Government has issued a wvkase for the “ progressive 
payment” of its debt of 417,000,000 roubles to the banks. 
The payment of debts, however, requires something more 
than a wkase. 

The following are the figures of the metailic reserve of 
the Bank of France at the dates named: 

(1880, ) Francs in gold. ; Francs in stlver. 
509; 273/885 vee 1524754715244 
550,468,894 sere 1,247,122,801 
$52,413,930 tees 1,239,017,077 

suse 1,235, 
1,229,119,679 
1,223,680,159 
1,224,915,273 
1,220,563,315 
1,222,604,414 
556,748,805 suite 1,214,685, 764 
552,253,805 1,212,083, 764 

The clearings at the Paris Clearing Manns in December, 
1880, were 380,619,533 francs, as compared with 286,975, 580 
francs in December, 1879. 

At the monthly settlement at the Paris Bourse in the early 
part of January, the rates paid for delays of cash payments 
were as high as eight to ten per cent. per annum on mis- 
cellaneous securities. 

The Austrian deficits during the past eight years aggre- 
gate 300 million florins or,about §$ 145,000,000. 
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The Vienna correspondence (January 3) of the London 
Economist states that three-fourths of the metal in the Bank 
of Germany is silver. 





FECUNDITY OF EUROPEAN POPULATIONS. 


In canvassing the possibility of the continuance of the 
present rate of migration from Europe, it is sometimes said 
that that Continent is being “drained” or “exhausted ”’ of its 
population. Ideas of that kind receive some color of plausi- 
bility from the efforts which the rulers and ruling classes 
of all the European countries (excepting Great Britain) 
are making to prevent the departure of their people. But, 
however such ideas originate, there is no solid foundation 
for them. The numbers in Europe are steadily growing 
larger, and the rate of their growth has really increased, 
rather than diminished, since emigration set in on a consid- 
erable scale. The more rapid increase of European popula- 
tions within (say) forty years, as compared with the preced- 
ing one hundred years, is, of course, not due to a more 
oo emigration, but at any rate has not been prevented 

it. 
or. Franklin pointed out more than a century ago, how it 
was that a country might, within certain limits, send off, annu- 
ally, portions of its people, and have as many left at the end 
of a given number of years, as if none had been sent off. In 
the long run, the maximum population of a country is deter- 
mined by the number which its agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce can maintain, and the natural fecundity of 
the human race will keep it up to the maximum, against any 
drain not in excess of that fecundity. It is just the same 
with men as it is with animals, and in the vegetable king- 
dom. If a given range of pasture is stocked with sheep, 
there will be no more sheep at the end of (say) fifty years, 
if none are slaughtered, than if there is an annual slaughter- 
ing not exceeding, on the average, the lamb-producing power 
of the animal. A full-grown forest loses nothing by cuttings 
within the wood-producing power of the area which it covers. 

We know familiarly that of the great countries of Europe, 
the population of France, which furnishes substantially no 
emigration, is nearly stationary, while~ the populations of 
England and Germany, which furnish large emigrations, are 
increasing with rapidity. The only case in Europe, where 
emigration has been, in recent years, in ‘excess of the natural 
rate of increase, has been the case of a small country, Ireland, 
the abnormal condition of which is well known. 

Herr von Schul, a European statistician, has prepared 
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tables showing that the excess of births over deaths, or in 
other words, the natural increase, in 1,000 of population in 
1875, was as follows, in the several countries named : 


EERE Pee 14.2 7 [ee 9.9 
NS adi c'o0-Ktbaen 12.6 on Pees cedicedes wee OF 
GS 8.2 os 


He adds, that statistics of the four preceding years give 
the same results. 

In the five years from 1871 to 1875, both inclusive, the 
natural annual increase of Germany, as shown in the excess 
of births. over deaths, was 1.19 per cent., while the actual 
annual increase of the numbers remaining in Germany was 
one per cent., so that 0.19, or about one-sixth of the natural 
increase, represents the excess of emigration Over immigra- 
tion. And it is by no means certain that the actual increase 
of the numbers remaining in Germany would have been any 
greater, if there had been no emigration within the years 
named. 3 

The present population of Germany is supposed to be 
forty-seven millions, and if its actual annual increase, over 
and above the anpmal emigration, is one per cent., there is a 
yearlygaddition of 470,000 to the number of its inhabitants. 

Germany and England together could increase their emi- 
gration 800,000, without diminishing their numbers at home, 
even if an augmented emigration did not quicken the rate of 
their natural increase, as it probably would. Italy, which 
among the large countries ranks next to England and Gert- 
many in the number of its emigrants, could largely swell its 
emigration without losing population. France, at its present 
rate of National increase, could not, without a loss of popula- 
tion, submit to any large emigration, but, without doubt, if 
its people began to drain off the vacancies would soon fill 
up, under the impetus which would in that case be given to 
the multiplication of numbers at home. 

The practical conclusion for us is, that the limit to the 
immigration from Europe into the United States is fixed 
rather by the attractions we can offer to Europeans to come 
here, than by the actual emigrating power of Europe, which 
has thus far been hardly drawn upon. If we maintain such 
conditions of prosperity as will insure decisively higher 
rewards for labor and enterprise than are obtainable on the 
other side of the Atlantic ; if we proceed steadily and firmly 
in the path of extinguishing public debts, so as to hold out 
an assured prospect of moderate taxes in the future; if we 
continue to uphold a good social order, and a government 
at once firm and free; and if we avoid the folly of standing 
armies and of naval armaments, which are now wholly need- 
less as a precaution against attacks upon a nation so power- 
ful as we have become; the attraction to immigration will 
Increase, instead of diminishing, and at the same time we 
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The Vienna correspondence (January 3) of the London 
Economist states that three-fourths of the metal in the Bank 


of Germany is silver. 





FECUNDITY OF EUROPEAN POPULATIONS. 


In canvassing the possibility of the continuance of the 
present rate of migration from Europe, it is sometimes said 
that that Continent is being “drained” or “exhausted ”’ of its 
population. Ideas of that kind receive some color of plausi- 
bility from the efforts which the rulers and ruling classes 
of all the European countries (excepting Great Britain) 
are making to prevent the departure of their people. But, 
however such ideas originate, there is no solid foundation 
for them. The numbers in Europe are steadily growing 
larger, and the rate of their growth has really increased, 
rather than diminished, since emigration set in on a consid- 
erable scale. The more rapid increase of European popula- 
tions within (say) forty years, as compared with the preced- 
ing one hundred years, is, of course, not due to a more 
active emigration, but at any rate has not been prevented 
by it. 

ie. Franklin pointed out more than a century ago, how it 
was that a country might, within certain limits, send off, annu- 
ally, portions of its people, and have as many left at the end 
of a given number of years, as if none had been sent off. In 
the long run, the maximum population of a country is deter- 
mined by the number which its agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce can maintain, and the natural fecundity of 
the human race will keep it up to the maximum, against any 
drain not in excess of that fecundity. It is just the same 
with men as it is with animals, and in the vegetable king- 
dom. If a given range of pasture is stocked with sheep, 
there will be no more sheep at the end of (say) fifty years, 
if none are slaughtered, than if there is an annual slaughter- 
ing not exceeding, on the average, the lamb-producing power 
of the animal. A full-grown forest loses nothing by cuttings 
within the wood-producing power of the area which it covers. 

We know familiarly that of the great countries of Europe, 
the population of France, which furnishes substantially no 
emigration, is nearly stationary, while the populations of 
England and Germany, which furnish large emigrations, are 
increasing with rapidity. The only case in Europe, where 
emigration has been, in recent years, in ‘excess of the natural 
rate of increase, has been the case of a small country, Ireland, 
the abnormal condition of which is well known. 

Herr von Schul, a European statistician, has prepared 
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tables showing that the excess of births over deaths, or in 
other words, the natural increase, in 1,000 of population in 
1878, was as follows, in the several countries named: 
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He adds, that statistics of the four preceding years give 
the same results. 

In the five years from 1871 to 1875, both inclusive, the 
natural annual increase of Germany, as shown in the excess 
of births. over deaths, was 1.19 per cent., while the actual 
annual increase of the numbers remaining in Germany was 
one per cent., so that 0.19, or about one-sixth of the natural 
increase, represents the excess of emigration over immigra- 
tion. And it is by no means certain that the actual increase 
of the numbers remaining in Germany would have been any 
greater, if there had been no emigration within the years 
named. 

The present population of Germany is supposed to be 
forty-seven millions, and if its actual annual increase, over 
and above the annual emigration, is one per cent., there is a 
yearly addition of 470,000 to the number of its inhabitants. 

Germany and England together could increase their emi- 
gration 800,000, without diminishing their numbers at home, 
even if an augmented emigration did not quicken the rate of 
their natural increase, as it probably would. Italy, which 
among the large countries ranks next to England and Gert- 
many in the number of its emigrants, could largely swell its 
emigration without losing population. France, at its present 
rate of National increase, could not, without a loss of popula- 
tion, submit to any large emigration, but, without doubt, if 
its people began to drain off the vacancies would soon fill 
up, under the impetus which would in that case be given to 
the multiplication of numbers at home. 

The practical conclusion for us is, that the limit to the 
immigration from Europe into the United States is fixed 
rather by the attractions we can offer to Europeans to come 
here, than by the actual emigrating power of Europe, which 
has thus far been hardly drawn upon. If we maintain such 
conditions of prosperity as will insure decisively higher 
rewards for labor and enterprise than are obtainable on the 
other side of the Atlantic ; if we proceed steadily and firmly 
in the path of extinguishing public debts, so as to hold out 
an assured prospect of moderate taxes in the future; if we 
continue to uphold a good social order, and a government 
at once firm and free; and if we avoid the folly of standing 
armies and of naval armaments, which are now wholly need- 
less as a precaution against attacks upon a nation so power- 
ful as we have become; the attraction to immigration will 
increase, instead of diminishing, and at the same time we 
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need have no apprehensions that the supply will be less than 
the demand. In saying this, we do not overlook the fact 
that the exodus from Europe may be directed to many 
points besides this country. But all the causes which have 
thus far given us the lion’s share, are still operating with 
undiminished power. One important force in determining 
the direction of emigration operates more and more in our 
favor as time goes on, and that is—the tendency of emigrants, 
from the attractions of acquaintance and relationship, to 
follow the course of those who have preceded them. | 


a eel 


FRENCH FINANCIAL LAW. 


The publication of J7. Gotrand’s Exposition of the French 
Code of Commerce,* enables us to give a concise and trust- 
worthy statement of existing French Commercial law upon. 
topics particularly affecting banking and finance. This work 
is noteworthy as giving a very lucid and intelligible exhibit 
of the general body of the commercial law of France. It is 
peculiar in this that it is written in the English language 
for the information of English and American readers, but 
by a French jurist. In this respect it differs from nearly 
all works on foreign law; as they are either translations of 
works planned and written for use abroad, or compilations 
by English or American authors studying the foreign law at 
disadvantage. M. Goirand writes from the standpoint and 
with the knowledge of a French practitioner, but addresses 
himself avowedly and carefully ta the foreign reader. 
Moreover, he writes for the merchant as well as for the 
lawyer and judge. 

PARTNERSHIPS AND COMPANIES. 


Some of the peculiarities of French law governing part- 
nerships and companies of bankers have interest in this 
country. The French system is quite free from the com- 
plexities which in this country arise from our employment 
of two systems, State and National banks, and from our 
having thirty-eight States which legislate and decide inde- 
pendently of each other. Apparently, moreover, there 1s 
little or no disposition to create banking corporations by 
special charters, or to give them the extraordinary life and 
powers attributed to corporations under the English and 
American systems. Upon the other hand the organization 
of partnerships is regulated in France much more compre- 
hensively and minutely than in this country. Six distinct 


* The French Code of Commerce and Most Usual Commercial Laws; with a Theoretical and 
Practical Commentary, and a Compendium of the Judicial Organization and of the Course of Pro- 
cedure before the Tribunals of Commerce : together with the Text of the Law, the Most Recent 
Decisions of the Courts, and a Glossary of French Judicial ‘Terms. By Leopold Goirand, 
Licencie en Droit, et Avoué. London and Paris. New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co., 1550. 
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kinds are recognized, (1) Société en nom collectif. This cor- 
responds to our general or ordinary partnership. It is an 
association of two or more persons, all of whom are knéwn 
to the public as members, and are jointly and severally 
liable. The business may be practically conducted by one 
or two members only, or by a manager or agents, but 
this is not a reason why creditors should not enforce their 
claims against all the members. (2) Société en commandite 
simple; also called Société en commandite par intérét. This 
corresponds to our limited partnership ; it is formed by two 
Or more persons responsible to creditors without  restric- 
tion, and one or more capitalists who are liable only to 
the extent of their several interests. (3) Soctété en com- 
mandite par actions, The name is equivalent to “special 
partnership by shares;”’ and the distinguishing peculiarity 
is that the capitalists, or special partners, hold their rights 
in the undertaking in the form of shares which are trans- 
ferable, instead of being, as in simple, special partnership, 
deemed owners of a round sum contributed. Apparently 
it can make little practical difference to creditors or cus- 
tomers which form of commandite, or special partnership, is 
adopted. In either, the general partners only can appear 
openly or take active part in management. In both, the 
special partners simply furnish capital and risk their con- 
tributions. (4) Société anonyme. This is formed when all 
members desire to be free from liability beyond their con- 
tributions of capital; in other words it is an association of 
special partners only. A distinguishing rule is that names 
of members must not appear in the style of the firm; the 
name must be formed from the objects or nature of the 
undertaking. Hence the designation “anonymous partner- 
ship.” The reason is to prevent the company from obtaining 
credit by the known wealth of members. The capital of 
these companies is divided into shares. The number of mem- 
bers must be more than seven; this is to prevent adoption of 
this method of partnership for trivial undertakings. The 
business is managed by directors having general control, and 
a committee for daily management; there are .also auditors 
charged with special revision of accounts and fiscal state- 
ments. Half yearly reports of assets and _ liabilities are 
required. And while directors are not liable for regular and 
proper action, as such, they may easily become so by reason 
of fraud, falsification or misconduct. (5) Société a capital 
variable. The peculiarity of the partnership ‘with variable 
capital” is that members may enter and retire, bringing or 
withdrawing capital as they come and go; a retiring mem- 
ber is not obliged to find a purchaser for his shares, nor 
does a person wishing to join need to look for a share- 
holder willing to sell. To this class belong clubs like Eng- 
lish and American benefit societies, organized to collect 
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savings of members, and lend the fund to members desir- 
ng it with interest. (6) Société en participation. This form 
has no relation to banking, being merely the union of two 
or more persons in a single adventure. Various. strict regu- 
lations are prescribed for the formation of these companies, 
and for publishing their plans of organization and periodi- 
cal reports of business; which must be complied with in 
order to protect members and directors from full liability 
for all debts. 

Foreign companies desiring to carry on business in France 
must obtain an authority from the French Government. 
This authority is granted, apparently, with liberality, and 
without requiring the foreign house to comply in detail with 
all the regulations imposed by French law on domestic com- 
panies. The foreign house is, in general, required to comply 
fully with the laws of its own country protecting creditors ; 
and those who deal with it are expected to acquaint them- 
selves with and trust to those laws. A treaty between 
France and England seems to have given English companies 
special facilities for opening business in France; and the 
question might be worthy the attention of our State depart- 
ment whether such a treaty might not be advantageous for 


this country. ‘eich iiaiaiaian 


Checks have been subject to some peculiar rules. One is, 
a stringent provision against all fictitious, anticipatory or 
memorandum checks; not only against fraudulent, but also 
against honest ones. No person may assume to draw a 
check unless he has at the time sufficient money on deposit 
to pay it, which is free from all claims upon it, and payable 
on demand. For a violation, a fine of six per cent. on 
the amount of the check (and not less, in case of a small 
check, than 1oo francs) is imposed. This is additional to all 
penalties incurred by fraud, if fraud existed. A consequence 
is that there can be no use of post-dated checks ; no one can 
have any motive for dating a check ahead, as the money 
must be on deposit before he issues it. All stipulations 
between the drawer, the payee, or the banker, tending to 
render the check payable otherwise than on sight or on 
demand, are void. In order to secure enforcement of these 
rules there are strict requirements as to the date of a check. 
The day of the month must be written in words, at length, 
in the handwriting of the drawer, under the same pen- 
alty as is imposed for issuing a chreck without having a 
corresponding deposit ; and the insertion of a false date 1s 
punishable. Checks must, imperatively, be presented for 
payment within five days after date, if made in the place 
where the banker does business; or within eight days if 
made in another place. The consequences of delay are that 
the holder loses all claim against indorsers. He will also 
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lose his claim against the drawer if the delay has led to a 
loss of the fund; if, for example, the banker fails meantime, 
but not otherwise. 


LOST OR STOLEN SECURITIES PAYABLE TO BEARER. 


This subject, which is very vaguely regulated in this coun- 
try, being left to the usages of bankers and brokers, and 
to the proof of prudence and good faith in the purchase 
made by the particular holder, is regulated in France with 
considerable precision. The rules are well worthy of consid- 
eration with reference to the adoption of some similar system 
in this country. The true owner of a lost or stolen security 
payable to bearer is enabled to lodge a notice of ‘“opposi- 
tion” with the public authorities. The effect of his doing so 
is to make it necessary for the finder, thief, or other holder 
to appear in person to receive any dividend or instalment of 
interest ; and if he does not so appear a presumption that 
his possession is fraudulent arises. After certain prescribed 
delays an official authorization maybe issued to the true 
owner, enabling him to receive payment. The foregoing 
system applies chiefly when the desire is to prevent fraudu- 
lent collection of interest or dividends. Where the purpose 
is to prevent a sale of the security in the market, a notice 
of “opposition” may be lodged with the syndicate of stock 
brokers of Paris. A daily bulletin of all such oppositions is 
published. Moreover stock brokers are required by law to 
register in their books the numbers of all the securities 
which they buy or sell, in order that the transfers may 
‘always be traceable. The effect of lodging an “opposition” 
is to render the lost or stolen security untransferable in any 
city or town, from the moment when the bulletin in due 
course arrives there; a purchaser who fails to examine the 
bulletin takes his risk. There are various provisions for 
deciding controversies between a claimant and a holder of a 
security ; also for issuing a new instrument in the place of 
one hopelessly lost ; also for indemnifying whoever is called 
upon to pay a security which cannot be produced, against 
its being presented by some lawful claimant at some future 
time. , 

STOCK BROKERS AND THE BOURSE. 


Stock brokers in France have an official character. They 
are appointed by the President of the Republic. A _ candi- 
date must be a French subject, or, if a foreigner, must have 
been naturalized. He must be twenty-five years of age, and 
must produce certificates of probity and capability, signed 
by the heads of commercial or banking houses; also he must 
be nominated by some member of the Stock Exchange, and 
must be acceptabie to the syndicate of stock brokers, and to 
the Minister of Finance. A stock broker who resigns is con- 
sidered entitled to present a successor; the effect of this 
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privilege is that he may sell out. The number of brokers 
is fixed by government; in Paris, for example, there are 
sixty. In a few of the larger cities a broker may do _ busi- 
ness in partnership with persons who are not stock brokers. 
The stock brokers have a monopoly by law of the whole 
business of negotiating government funds, shares and bonds 
of canals, railways and companies guaranteed by the State, 
bonds issued by cities and public establishments, etc.; and. 
are exclusively charged with the official publication of market 
quotations of public and other securities. Two persons who 
know each other may agree one to sell and the other to buy 
a security without the intervention of a broker; but no one 
who is not a government stock broker can act as an inter- 
mediary to find a purchaser of stocks for a person wishing 
to sell, or a seller for one desirous to buy. The law is strict 
as to the record which every broker must keep of his opera- 
tions; and as to the secrecy which he must preserve relative 
to the parties who employ him. The broker alone is liable 
to the buyer and to the seller; they have not, generally 
speaking, any right of action against each other. Hence he 
is allowed high. privileges in respect to exacting possession 
of securities which he is employed to sell, and deposit of 
margin or purchase money from buyers. The prohibitions 
and the legal responsibilities prescribed for the brokers are 
correspondingly stringent. And on many topics connected 
with the money market, which are in this. country novel, 
or vaguely understood, the French law is quite definite; it 
would throw light upon many of the perplexing questions 
which arise here upon “options,” ‘‘ margins,” ‘time bargains,” 
“carrying over bargains,” and the like. 

A Chambre Syndicale is placed at the head of each body ° 
of stock brokers. It is composed of a syndic and six adjoints 
elected by a majority vote of the stock brokers of the place, 
and holding office for one year. The duties of the Chambre 
Syndicale are numerous. It must oblige the stock brokers to 
conform to the law; and has power to censure or suspend 
offenders, or to recommend a dismissal to government. It 
is also charged with the decision of disputes between stock 
brokers, and with the liquidation of time bargains. It also 
makes the official publication of the various quotations of 
the Bourse. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN SECURITIES TO THE BOURSE, 


Securities issued by foreign railway-companies are allowed 
to be negotiated upon the Bourse upon condition of the 
company’s furnishing certain preliminary proofs, showing that 
they have been constituted pursuant to the laws of the 
country in which they are formed, and that their shares and 
obligations, if already issued, are officially quoted in the 
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countries to which the railways belong. To admit a stock 
to the Bourse the shares must be of the nominal value of 
at least five hundred francs, and must have been paid up 
to the extent of two-fifths. Quotations are not officially 
published until a sufficient number of operations have taken 
place in France to enable the stock to be properly estimated. 
Obligations can be negotiated and quoted when the capital 
(represented by shares) has been paid up in full, and the 
issue, in France, of the obligations has been authorized by 
the Ministers of Finance and of Commerce. All stock brokers 
are forbidden to lend their services for the negotiation of 
securities of foreign companies before such securities have 
been admitted to negotiation by the Chambre Syndicale. Until 
such admission has been granted, it is also prohibited to 
publish the quotations of such securities in France, or any 
advertisements soliciting subscriptions in France for shares 
or obligations of foreign companies; but such prohibitions 
apply only to the shares and obligations of foreign railways, 
and not to securities of other foreign companies. 
° 


al 


THE CREDIT FONCIER IN CANADA. 


The Canadian press assumes that the establishment in 
Canada, by French capitalists, or speculators, of a Credit 
Foncier, is a certainty, and describes the terms upon which 
the projected institution proposes to make loans upon real 
estate. The charges are to be five per cent. interest and ;5, 
of one per cent. commissions annually. According to Ameri- 
can fashions, the interest would be called 5,5 per cent., 
which would make the saving of a good many figures. The 
European fashion in a hotel bill is to charge so much for a 
room, so much for the chambermaid’s attendance, so much 
for candles, etc., etc. The American fashion is to make a 
round sum of the whole. European bankers, or at any rate, 
French bankers, prefer, it seems, to go into details, when 
they make a price for lending money. It is a matter of 
taste, and may not be worth spending many words about. 

_ In addition to interest, or interest and commissions, which 
is the same thing, the borrower pays annually the sum nec- 
essary to sink the debt within the number of years agreed 
upon when the loan is taken. Tables are printed of the 
amount per cent, necessary to be. paid annually, in order to 
sink a debt, for various terms of time, from five years to 
sixty years. It will be surprising to persons not familiar with 
sinking-fund calculations, to see how small a sinking fund 
will discharge a debt on a long term. Thus, a loan of $100 
will be paid off in sixty years, by the annual payment of. 
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forty-six cents as a sinking fund. A loan of $100 will be 
paid off in thirty-five years, by the annual payment of $1.07 
as a sinking fund. 

It ‘is one good feature of the proposed loans that the 
debtor is allowed to pay them off at pleasure, although he 
can not be required to pay except as stipulated in his con- 
tract. We have seen it stated that in the Province of 
Quebec, where the charter for this Credit Foncier was obtained, 
there is a general provision of law giving mortgages of real 
estate to pay at’ any time. There ought to be such a law 
everywhere, within some reasonable limits. 

In the loans of the Credit Foncier the borrower may not 
only pay the whole debt at any time, but he may at any 
time pay such fraction of it as he chooses, as one-half, one- 
third, etc., etc. Whether the general laws of the Province 
of Quebec contain such a provision as that, we do not know. 

Credit Foncier establishments are started in France, some- 
times by capitalists, and at other times by speculators, or 
go-betweens, who realize, or hope to realize, a profit, by 
handling the money of other people. The Credit Foncier 
lends money, but it also borrows, and a profit may be made 
by borrowing at one rate and lending at another. All the 
Credit Foncier establishments in Paris owe enormous sums, 
although without doubt they generally have some real capi- 
tal of their own. 

It may suit the condition of the Canadians to invite foreign 
banks to accept mortgages on their lands. The legislatures 
of our own States should consider the matter well before 


they enter upon sueh a policy. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LOANS IN THE NATIONAL BANKS IN WASHINGTON AND 
BALTIMORE.—The report of Comptroller Knox shows that the total amount 
of loans or promissory notes of the six National banks in the City of Washing- 
ton, in October, was $1,477,411; the total number of loans, 2,551, and the 
average amount of each loan about $580. 

These banks held 673 loans of $100 or less, 1,153 loans of between $100 
and $500, 327 loans of between $500 and $1,000, 362 loans of between 
$1,000 and $5,000, twenty-nine loans of between $5,000 and $ 10,000, and 
seven loans of $10,000 and over. 

The National banks of Baltimore, which are fourteen in number, had loans 
at the same time amounting to $ 19,066,216, and the average amount of each 
loan was $1,593-90; 1,251 of these loans were in amounts of § 100 or less, 
5,010 in amounts of $100 to $509, 1,750 in amounts of from $500 to 
$1,000, 2,639 in amounts of from $1,000 to $5,000, 1,022 in amounts of 
from $5,000 to $10,000, and 290 in amounts of $ 10,000 and over. 

The same table gives similar statistics in reference to the distribution of 
loans in sixteen of the principal cities of the United States, the amount hel 
in each geographical division, and the amount held by the banks in each State 


separately. 
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PRACTICAL BI-METALLISM DEFINED. 


One of the executive officials at Washington is reported as 
saying of himself, that ‘“‘he is a bi-metallist upon principle, 
but does not believe in bi-metallism for any one nation, 
unless there is similar and harmonious action on the part of 
all other leading nations,” and that “only such harmonious 
action can make bi-metallism practical.’”’ Ideas of that kind, 
if not expressed by the particular official referred to, have 
all along been laboriously disseminated by those who resisted 
the restoration of the coinage of silver in this country by 
the law of February 28, 1878, and who have labored ever 
since for the repeal of that enactment. They are based upon 
an entire misconception of what bi-metallism is, of the prin- 
cipal object to be attained by it, and of the methods by 
which the use of the two metals can be maintained. 

The question between mono-metallism and bi-metallism, in 
the form in which it now agitates the world, is only twenty- 
five years old, and was never before known in the whole his- 
tory of the human race. It arose out of the simultaneous 
discovery, in California and Australia, of gold mines of 
unparalleled richness, and out of the resulting apprehension 
of a decisive depreciation of the metallic standard. A 
Frenchman of literary celebrity, conspicuous political posi- 
tion, and popular talents, Chevalier, presented that view in a 
striking light, just at the time when the production of the 
new mines was at its height, and when Europe was already 
filled with vague alarms as to the possible consequences. 
Chevalier’s contention was that the aggregate mass of gold 
and silver was on the eve of becoming excessive, that 
metallic money would inevitably depreciate to a degree 
involving the ruin of the creditor and income classes, and 
that the only remedy was to bring all the commercial 
nations to an agreement to use only a single, and the same, 
metal, so that the other metal should be thrown wholly out 
of use and perform no part in affecting prices. His first 
proposition was to discard gold, which was naturally agree- 
able to Continental Europe which, down to that time, had 
been most accustomed to the use of silver. But he soon 
abandoned that proposition and adopted the new one of dis- 
carding silver, inasmuch as he found, that in consequence of 
the obstinate adherence to gold of Great Britain, which then 
enjoyed a financial and mercantile pre-eminence, even greater 
than it now does, it was impossible to unite the commercial 
world upon any other standard. 
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It is obvious that the question agitated within a single 
nation, and to be settled for itself with a sole reference to 
its own position and habits, whether it will employ both 
metals, or one, and if only one, which one, has no resem- 
blance, except in name, to the question whether the whole 
commercial world shall unite in employing one and the same 
metal, to the total exclusion of the other from the monetary 
function. The use of gold alone, or silver alone, by one 
nation, or two or three commercial nations, does not prevent 
the general range of metallic prices in the commercial world 
from being determined by the aggregate mass of the two 
metals. Especially will it not prevent that result when some 
nations use gold as their single standard, while others use 
silver. Lord Liverpool was in favor of mono-metallism in 
England, when he recommended, in his letter on the coinage, 
that the only full-tender metallic money in that kingdom 
should be gold. He adopted the view of Locke, that the 
standard of every nation should be a single metal, and he 
thought that at the time (1805) when he wrote, gold was 
the most suitable for England, because it was a very wealthy 
country, and because gold had been, during the eighteenth 
century, the actual money of payments and the actual 
standard. Whether these views of Lord Liverpool were erro- 
neous or otherwise, they have no relation to the question of 
mono-metallism for the whole of Europe which was raised 
half a century later. Mono-metallism in England alone had 
no tendency to affect metallic prices in Europe, and not even 
in England itself, because they must have a general conform- 
ity to those of the commercial world. There was no ques- 
tion of prices involved in Lord Liverpool’s proposal, nor did 
he discuss any such question, whereas the proposal of Chev- 
alier, of a European mono-metallism, was made avowedly 
with an exclusive reference to its effect upon prices. His 
arguments were all directed to the one single point, that the 
current production of gold was so enormous, and was so 
certain to be still further augmented, by the constant flow of 
labor and capital to the localities of the new mines, that the 
total mass of metallic money would undergo a depreciation 
in value, and commodities and labor a corresponding rise in 
price, disastrous and unjust to creditors and all persons living 
upon fixed incomes. As we have already seen, the remedial 
measure which he proposed was to eliminate from the 
metallic standard of Europe one of the two metals then 
composing it. Chevalier never put his proposal on any other 
ground, and there is no other intelligent ground upon which 
it can be put. \ 

In the official resumé of the doings of the French Monetary 
Commission of 1869, the following is reported as a summary 
statement of the argument for a single gold standard: “As 
governments control the weight and standard of money, they 
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ought, as far as possible, to assure its value. And as it is 
admitted that the tendency of the metals is to depreciate, 
this tendency should be arrested by demonetizing one of - 
them.” 

The present Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Sherman, who, 
although not a member of the Paris Monetary Convention of 
1867, was then present at the French capital, and actively 
advising the American delegate (Mr. Ruggles) to insist upon 
gold as the exclusive standard of the commercial world, was 
found even five years later maintaining the fundamental doc- 
trine of the gold school, that money, with the use of both 
metals, was depreciating. See his speech in the United 
States Senate, March 15, 1872, in which he insisted that the 
purchasing power of money was diminishing year by year. 

Even in 1873, when there were many symptoms that an 
appreciation of money had actually commenced, we find the 
Dutch Monetary Commission, which was controlled by the 
supporters of gold, using the following language: ‘In conse- 
quence of the very great production of gold, it is not proba- 
ble, even if gold is more employed as money than hereto- 
fore, that we shall see the fall in the value of the precious 
metals, which we have witnessed for twenty-five years, fol- 
lowed as to gold by any permanent rise.” 

And still later, we find Victor Bonnet, a leading French 
writer of the school of Chevalier, using the following lan- 
guage, to the same effect, in the /ournal des Economistes of 
December, 1875: ‘‘What we have to fear is not the scarcity 
of gold, but a general fall in the value of money (/’adbuisement 
général de valeur du signe monétaire) if we keep both the 
precious metals as such.”’ 

There is nothing in Lord Liverpool’s letter on the coinage, 
advising in 1805 a single gold standard for England, which 
shows, or tends to show, that if he was now alive, and 
compelled to confront the much larger and totally different 
question of fixing upon a single metal as the standard of the 
whole commercial world, he would be found taking the 
affirmative of if. 

The Dutch have held for two centuries, with the exception 
of the comparatively short period from 1815 to 1847, to the 
theory of a single standard for themselvzs, and have pre- 
ferred silver as their own standard. As yet, they have not 
adopted the Chevalier theory of a single standard, and of the 
Same metal for all commercial countries, although urged 
thereto in 1873 by their Monetary Commission, and after- 
wards by their Finance Minister. M. Mees, who represented 
Holland in the Paris Convention of 1867, being then as now 
President of the Bank of the Netherlands, probably expressed 
the prevailing Dutch view as well as his own, in the declara- 
tion which may be found in the Proeds-Verbaux of the third 
Sitting of that Convention: ‘‘M. Mees declared himself, for 
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each State by itself, a supporter of a single standard, but he 
saw serious inconveniences in the adoption by all the 
countries of Europe, of the same standard, because that 
would exclude one of the metals completely from the Euro- 
pean circulation, whereas, he considered it useful to preserve 
them both. He would agree neither to a standard of silver 
exclusively, nor to a standard of gold exclusively.” 

In the light of this brief sketch of the origin, in 1857, of 
the present question of mono-metallism, and of its subsequent 
history, we can easily see how complete a misconception of 
the case it is, to suppose that “only harmonious action on 
the part of leading nations can make bi-metallism practical.” 
The truth is that “harmonious action on the part of leading 
nations”’ is the only thing which can make mono-metallism 
“practical,” but the absence of such harmony is quite as 
' effectual as its presence to “make bi-metallism practical.” 
It was by the absence of “harmonious action on the part of 
leading nations” that the metallic monetary standard of 
Europe was the aggregate mass of gold and silver in use as 
coin, for the half century and upwards of general coin pay- 
ments from the peace which closed the Napoleonic wars to 
1871-3. The exclusive use of gold established by law in 
England in 1816, was offset by the substantially exclusive: 
use in fact of silver in Holland and Germany (which 
included Austria until 1866). This exclusive use of silver 
existed by law as well as in fact in Holland after 1847 and 
in Germany after 1857. The bi-metallism of Europe rested 
upon. this diversity of standards between the English on one 
side, and the Dutch and Germans on the other, and would 
have rested securely upon that diversity alone, even if it had 
not been aided by the French law of 1803, sanctioned by the 
first Napoleon as the final conclusion of the long debate 
commenced in 1790 by Mirabeau, and which law has ever 
since remained the base of French finance. This law made 
either of the metals money at a fixed relation of value to 
each other, but it did not require the simultaneous use of 
both, nor did it assume that such simultaneous use was in 
any way essential to the successful working of the system 
which it established. In fact, from the resumption of coin . 
payments in gold by the Bank of England in 1821, to the 
date of the Californian and Australian discoveries, gold was 
substantially out of use in France. Or, as the present 
French Baron Rothschild described the experience of his 
country in his address to the French Monetary Commission 
of 1869: “In countries with the double standard, the princi- 
pal circulation will always be established of that metal which 
is most abundant. It is scarcely twenty years ago that silver 
was the principal’ element of our transactions. Since the 
discoveries of the Californian and Australian mines it is gold 
which has taken its place. The partial replacement of silver 
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by gold, which has taken place in these late times, has been 
effected without inconvenience. They now demand that 
silver should be demonetized, as fifteen years ago they 
demanded that gold should be. The French Government 
wisely refused to demonetize gold then, and it will be 
equally wise to refuse to demonetize silver now.” 

So long as the money of the commercial world is metallic, 
or paper kept at a parity with metallic money, either by 
convertiblity into it, or by limitation of quantity, and so 
long as the monetary function of both gold and silver is 
maintained, it will be true, as Baron Rothschild phrased it in 
the address already quoted from, that “it is the general 
mass of the two metals combined which serves as the 
measure of the value of things.” It does not require the 
“harmonious action of all leading nations” of the commer- 
cial world to sustain this ancient “measure of the value of 
things.” If it did, it would be in the power of one or two 
“leading nations,” whose governing classes might see per- 
sonal advantages to themselves in such a policy, to decree 
mono-metallism in spite of the resistance of all other nations 
which might be ruined by it. 

The dogma has never been heard of in Europe, or any- 
where out of the United States, and was never heard of in 
this country until within half a dozen years, that any com- 
mercial nation cannot determine for itself, and according to 
its own opinions, habits, and peculiar interests, whether its 
metallic money shall be gold, silver, or both metals under the 
régime of the double standard. A _ difference of money 
between nations has always been as universal as a difference 
in weights and measures of length and capacity, and is no 
more obstructive to their intercourse. Money is necessarily 
local, because it can only be established by local author- 
ity. There is no more difficulty in converting dollars 
into pounds, either in reckoning, or in exchange, than 
there is in converting American bushels into British Imperial 
quarters, or pounds avoirdupois into French kilogrammes. 
England, in 1816, ordained a material for its metallic money, 
differing at the time from the material of the metallic moneys 
of all the rest of the commercial world, without either 
apprehending or experiencing any obstruction to its trade. 
The British rulers of India demonetized gold in that country 
in 1835, without any fear of an obstruction of trade between 
England and its chief dependency, from a_ diversity of 
standards, and not the slighest obstruction has in fact 
resulted from it. Holland, one of the wisest and most per- 
manently prosperous of the trading nations, restored its 
exclusively silver standard in 1847, chiefly upon the avowed 
ground that it desired a standard different from that of 
England, with which its commerce was, and is, very great. 
Germany consulted no other nation, either when it estab- 
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lished a silver standard in 1857, or a gold standard in 1871-3. 
No authority in Europe is able to see, any more than M. 
Mees, the President of the Bank of the Netherlands, was able 
to see in 1867, any disadvantage to trade in the adoption by 
the various coterminous countries of Europe of different 
metallic standards. The theory that a diversity of moneys 
obstructs international commerce, is peculiar to certain doc- 
trinaires in the United States, and is very new here. It was 
sixty years after England adopted the gold standard, before 
anybody in this country suggested that we could not trade 
with the English, unless we also had a gold standard. If it 
can be at all necessary to further illustrate the frivolity of 
such a view, it will be sufficient to say, that if identity in the 
material of money is important in international trade, the 
United States would find their intercourse obstructed to-day 
with paper-using Russia, Austria, and Italy, embracing about 
half of the population of Europe, whereas, it is well known 
to be as open and free as with France or England; and 
that the United States, under their own végime of irredeema- 
ble greenbacks for seventeen years, would have found their 
entire foreign trade obstructed, whereas it was eminently 
prosperous. In fact, during those seventeen years, there was 
the same difference of standard between the Atlantic and 
Pacific States, as between the Atlantic States and the rest of 
mankind, and yet there was never for one moment the 
slightest impediment to trade between New York and Boston 
on the one side using greenbacks, and San Francisco on the 
other side using gold. 

It does not require any extraordinary discernment to 
understand how it has happened, that whereas in Europe 
the demonetization of silver by means of a concerted action 
among all commercial nations, has been put frankly on the 
ground of contracting the volume of money in the interest of 
holders of credits and the receivers of fixed incomes, it has 
been advocated here by persons who profess to lament the 
disadvantages of mono-metallism to the owners of all forms 
of property except money, and to debtor nations and indi- 
viduals, but who, at the same time, profess to believe that, 
because three or four nations in Europe have adopted a gold 
standard, all other commercial nations are forced to do 
the same thing. It would be politically inexpedient and even 
odious, to put American adherence to mono-metallism upon 
the ground of advantage to the creditor and income classes. 
It is more piausible to put it on the ground of necessity, 
and especially since the doctrinaires who take that view are 
left at liberty to declare an abstract preference for the use 
of both the metals. They can thus support the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, and at the same time claim to be “ bi-metal- 
lists upon principle,” just as the late Visconde de Rio 
Branco, the foremost statesman of Brazil, was ‘an aboli- 
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tionist upon principle,” while always contending that there 
must be no abolitionism until slaveholders agreed to it, and 
whose dying declaration is reported to have been, that it 
was impracticable to meddle with slavery. 

The European doctrinaires have always seen that mono- 
metallism was possible only upon the condition of such a 
substantial concert of the commercial nations upon one 
metal, as to deprive the other of the money function. On 
that sound view of the case, they made the effort partially, 
but not wholly successful, to get up such a concert by means 
of the International Monetary Confereice in 1867, at Paris, in 
which the American delegate (Mr. Ruggles), who is now “a 
bi-metallist upon principle,” made himself so noisily con- 
spicuous in favor of gold. On that sound view of the case, 
they are now unanimous in urging the United States to 
arrest the coinage of silver, because they know that so long 
as the first power on the globe sustains that metal, it can- 
not be ousted from its immemorial position as one of the 
moneys of the world. 

The American “bi-metallists upon principle,” who main- 
tain that the coinage of silver is impracticable here, until 
England coins it for home use, feel sure and have good 
reason to feel sure, that that doctrine would close the Amer- 
ican mint to silver for a period long enough to effect all 
their present objects. 

Upon what ground the English can be specially called 
upon to give up old prejudices and habits in respect to the 
local money of the British islands, is not obvious. Without 
doubt, the Englishmen who favor, and would profit by the 
final success of Chevalier’s scheme of mono-metallism for the 
commercial world, are numerous and very powerful from 
their vast accumulations of realized wealth, but it.is clearly 
a mistake to suppose that the Government of the British 
Empire has ever done any act in aid of that scheme. The 
law of 1816, passed in pursuance of Lord _ Liverpool’s 
theories of 1805, was put avowedly on local grounds, as well 
as actually confined to a small locality, and neither did have, 
nor was intended to have, any effect to take away the func- 
tions of silver as one of the money metals of the world. In 
1835, the Government of India, which is directed from Lon- 
don, demonetized gold in that vast dependency, in which it 
had previously been a legal tender. For forty-five years it 
is British authority which has maintained silver as the exclus- 
ive standard of India, and during all that time it is by 
British mints there located, that more silver has been coined 
than by any other nation on the globe. It is from London 
that this policy has been dictated, and we know that in 1879 
this policy was firmly maintained by the British Ministry 
against the advice and request of the British officials in 
India. Those local authorities had succumbed to selfish and 
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Sinister influences on the spot, which had devised the scheme 
of suspending the coinage of silver until rupees should be 
artificially raised in value, in a degree corresponding with 
the rise in the value of gold, which had been brought about 
partly by the declining production of gold, and partly by 
the crusade against silver inaugurated by Germany in 1871, 
and aided by the American legislation of 1873. The British 
Ministry saw that the proposed tampering with, and violent 
appreciation of, the currency of India, was intended _ to 
increase the value of the salaries of Indian officials, and of 
the credits of Indian banks and bankers, at the expense of 
the general public of India, and especially of ‘the tax-payers 
of India, and they rejected the scheme. The British Parlia- 
ment, after a thorough discussion, supported the Ministry in 
rejecting it. 

At the Paris Monetary Conference in 1878, Mr. Goschen, 
the leading British delegate, was entirely justified in claim- 
ing as he did, that the British Empire is bi-metallic, not in 
the form of the concurrent use of the two metals in all 
parts of it, but in the form of using gold exclusively in 
some portions and silver exclusively in other portions. It is 
clearly true that British bi-metallism supports silver most 
effectively in the latter form, inasmuch as the great bulk of 
the population under British rule is in silver-using India. 
Mr. Goschen was therefore right in maintaining that England 
was doing more than any other nation to uphold the mone- 
tary function of silver. On that point, the Paris Bourse news- 
paper, of a recent date, well savs: ‘* News which :we receive 
from London assert that England would adhere to a bi-metal- 
lic convention, such as it is now proposed to arrange between 
the leading commercial nations, not, it is true, on her own 
account, but for India. This ts all that can be desired under the 
existing circumstances.” 

Certainly this country, either in respect to its interests as 
a great silver producer, or in respect to the immeasurably 
greater interest which it has to sustain the double standard, 
can ask of England nothing more or better than that. In 
fact, whatever may be done by Continental Europe, the 
mono-metallism of Chevalier will be conclusively defeated on 
the day when England and the United States come to an 
arrangement that the coinage of silver at the Indian and 
American mints shall be continued under existing laws. 


Geo. M. WESTON. 


January, 1881, 
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POWER TO GIVE A GUARANTY. 


A company having unrestricted banking powers may, when neces- 
sary to secure the interests of shareholders, guarantee the obligations 
of another company. The West of England and South Wales District 
Bank has carried on a general banking business at Bristol and else- 
where, since 1835. Its deed of settlement (which is the instrument 
corresponding to articles of association under American general 
banking laws) conferred banking powers in broad and unrestricted 
terms, but did not, specifically confer any power to guarantee en- 
gagements of other companies; and it did provide that the bank 
“shall not be concerned in any other adventure, trade or business” 
than banking. It also declared that in all cases not covered by the 
deed, “it shall be lawful for the general board of directors for the 
time being, to act in such manner as may appear to them best cal- 
culated to promote the interest and welfare of the company.” In 
course of time the bank made advances to a firm of tin-plate makers, 
Booker & Co., and when these advances amounted to upwards of 
£400,000, the bank urged Booker & Co. to transfer their plant and 
good will to, and re-organize their business in, a limited company. 
This was done; the motive being to improve the security of the 
West of England Bank for its advances. In making the change it 
was necessary to settle with a Mrs. Booker, who had an interest in 
the firm of Gecher & Co. The offer was made to her to give her 
the debentures or bonds of the new, limited company for £18,<00, 
the estimated value of her interest. She refused to accept these 
debentures unless the bank would guarantee the payment of the 
interest. The bank, rather than that the plan of forming the new 
company should fail, agreed to do this, and a written guaranty was 
given accordingly. On the subsequent failure of the limited company 
and of the bank, Mrs. Booker claimed in bankruptcy as a creditor 
of the bank on the guaranty. There was no question that the 
directors intended to give a guaranty, but her claim was contested 
upon the ground that they had not power to do so. The Court 
held that the claim was valid. Giving the guaranty was, under the 
circumstances, a banking transaction. The bank had a legitimate 
interest in carrying out the plan for improving the financial condi- 
tion of Booker & Co., and might have taken the debentures and 
disposed of them with a guaranty. The effect of the provisions in 
the deed, taken together, was that the directors must not go into any 
other than a banking business; but they had the broadest power 
of conducting every kind of banking business, and of doing whatever 
in the business of bankers they might think was for the benefit 
of the company. To make the arrangement proved, for the purpose 
of better securing the advances they had made to Booker & Co., 
was within banking business. Chancery, Re West of England Bank, 
L. R. 14 Ch. D. 317, 28 Week. Reporter, 809; 49 L, J. Ch, 400; 42 
L. T. N.S. 619. 3 

| NoTE.—The reader will notice a similarity between this decision 
and one rendered by the United States Supreme Court at about 
the same time, in Peoples Bank v. Mauufacturers’ National Bank, 
100 U. S. 181; to the effect that a National bank can guarantee 
obligations which it sells. | 
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FOLLOWING TRUST FUNDS ON DEPOSIT. 

A Mr. Hallett, a solicitor, was a trustee of some bonds, Without 
authority, and improperly, he sold them and paid the proceeds into 
Twinings’ Bank to his own credit. He madé other deposits in 
bank, of his own money, and the trust money was mingled with his, 
no distinction of any kind being made. He afterwards drew out by 
ordinary checks, several sums which he used as his own. At length 
he died insolvent, and at his death the balance to his credit was 
large enough to pay the trust fund, and more. If,’ however, each 
check was considered as drawn against the specific deposit previously 
paid in, the effect would be that a large portion of the trust money 
must be considered as having been paid out. Therefore, in settling 
his estate in bankruptcy, the persons interested in the trust fund 
claimed that they were entitled to be paid in full; that they had 
the right to follow the specific money on deposit, and so far as that 
was needed to pay their demand it ought to be eonsidered as 
having always been theirs. The other creditors cisputed this position 
and denied any right to follow the deposit, and urged that the 
deposit, having been made in Hallett’s individual name, was simply 
an indebtedness of the bank to him, the proceeds of which must be 
divided according to the principles of the bankrupt law. 

The Court.of Appeal (in England) decided in favor of the right to 
follow the deposit. Says one of the judges, in substance: Nothing 
can be better settled than this, that where a man does an act which 
may be rightfully performed he cannot say that it was intentionally 
and in fact done wrongfully. A man who sells the goods of another 
as agent for the owner, cannot prevent the owner from adopting the 
sale, by his denial that he acted as agent for the owner. When 
this principle is applied to the case of a trustee who has blended 
trust moneys with his own, the result plainly is to forbid his saying 
that he took away the trust money, if he had a right to take away 
his own money. The simplest case is the mingling of trust moneys 
in a bag with money of the trustee’s own. Suppose he has a hun- 
dred sovereigns of the trust money in a bag, and he adds to them 
another hundred sovereigns of his own, and they are all commingled 
so that they cannot be distinguished, and the next day he draws 
out for his own purposes £100. Is it tolerable to say that what he 
drew out was the first £ 100, and that he misappropriated it, while 
he left his own £100 in the bag? Obviously he must be considered 
to have taken that which he had a right to take—his own / 100. 
What difference is there if, instead of keeping the money in a bag, he 
deposits it with his banker, and then pays in other money of his 
own and draws out money for his own uses? Can he say that what 
he drew out was not his own money, when his money was there 
and he had a right to draw it? Why should the natural act of 
simply drawing out money be attributed to anything except to his 
ownership of a part of the deposit? It is very true that a 
deposit banker is a debtor for the money, and not a trustee in the 
strict sense of the word, and that, in settling “accounts between 
banker and depositor, it is proper to treat the first sum drawn out 
as drawn against the first sum paid in. But this is merely a pre- 
sumption for convenience in accounting, and ought to give way 
whenever there are circumstances to render following it unjust; 
such as the proof made in this case, that one of the deposits was 
the specific property of third persons, against which the depositor 
had no right to draw his individual checks. Court of Appeal, 
Re Hallett, L. R. 13 Ch. D. 696. 
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BANKERS’ ACCOUNTS AS EVIDENCE IN COURTS. 


To remedy the great inconvenience sustained by bankers by reason 
of officers being subpoenaed as witnesses, and their ledgers and 
account books being often required to be produced in courts, in 
evidence of the various transactions recorded, Parliament,-in 1876 
and 1879, passed laws to admit bankers’ entries and to permit sworn 
copies of entries in books of banks to be used as evidence without 
producing the original book. It would seem that such legislation 
would be judicious and convenient in this country. The English 
law, as it now stands, provides that a copy of any entry in a banker's 
books may, ix all legal proceedings, be received as prima facze evi- 
dence of such entry; and that a banker or bank officer shall not be 
compellable to produce the original book, or to attend asa witness, 
unless some special reason is shown. To warrant receiving the 
copy there must be an affidavit or testimony that the book is one 
of the ordinary books of the bank, and is in its custody or control; 
that the entry was made in the usual course of business; and that 
the copy has been compared with it and is correct. Ina suit which 
arose since this law, a borrower asserted that he had repaid his 
loan, and claimed that the lender should deliver up to him his 
note and the collateral. To disprove the allegation of payment the 
lender’s counsel produced sworn copies of the books of the bank 
where the defendant kept his bank account, which tended to show 
that the loan had not been paid. The borrower’s counsel ob- 
jected that it was unreasonable to suppose Parliament intended to 
render a man’s own bank account evidence against him in favor 
of third persons who had no concern with the keeping of it. But 
the Court decided that the statute was broad enough to cover the 
case. The purpose was to make it easier, in general, to prove banking 
transactions. Bank accounts are usually and probably disinterested 
and truthful. Therefore Parliament says that they, or sworn copies 
of them, may be received in evidence. It makes no difference what 
the legal proceeding is in which they are wanted, or how they may 
affect the parties. Chancery, Harding v. Williams, L. R. 14 Ch. D. 
197; 49 L. J. Ch. 661; 42 L. T. N. S. 507; 28 Week. R. 615. 


A REMARKABLE LIBEL SUIT. 














A curious libel suit was brought by the Capital and Counties 
Bank, under the following circumstances. Henty & Sons were 
brewers on a large scale, and were owners of a number of public 
houses scattered throughout the county of Sussex. They were ac- 
customed to supply beer to the tenants of these houses, and the 
tenants, when settling day came, very generally paid for the beer by 
checks drawn by them respectively on some branch of the bank; and 
Henty & Sons usually got these checks cashed, or paid them in to 
their Own account at the Chichester branch of the bank. At length 
a new manager was appointed for the Chichester branch, who re- 
fused to cash the checks of the ale-house keepers except such as 
were drawn upon the Chichester branch. This new rule led Henty 
& Sons to issue and send to the tenants of their public houses a 
Circular in these words: “Messrs. Henty & Sons hereby give notice 
that they will not receive in payment checks drawn on any of the 
branches of the Capital and Counties Bank.” The effect of this 
Circular was to cause a run on the bank, and to do serious inju 
to its credit—at least so the bank alleged; and it sued Henty ‘& 
Sons for libel, contending that the natural implication from the 
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cirgular was that the bank was not to be trusted to meet checks 
drawn upon them. The Court of Common. Pleas thought that the 
circular might reasonably bear that meaning, and that if a jury 
Should be of opinion that Henty & Sons intended to convey that 
imputation upon the responsibility of the bank, they ought to be 
made to pay damages. These judges said that the brewers might 
have protected themselves by sending to each tenant a notice: 
“We will not receive from you checks, &c.” But, as the circular 
was expressed, it declared that they would not receive any person’s 
check. Thus expressed, the circular, if it came, as it easily might, 
being printed and sent to a great many taverns, under the eye of 
Strangers, would naturally give a false and injurious impression 
against the bank. But the Court of Appeal decided the question 
the other way. They said that the circular did not contain, in 
terms, any statement defamatory to the bank or injurious to its 
credit, and therefore the bank could not recover damages unless 
there were special circumstances to render it, not merely careless or 
injurious, but intentionally defamatory. If Henty & Sons had posted 
in public places or advertised in the papers: ‘“ We hereby give 
notice that we will not take any checks of the Capital and Coun- 
ties Bank,” it would be libelous; for this would be, obviously and in- 
tentionally, an announcement to the public generally, whereas it ought 
to be confined to persons with whom they had business reasons for 
communicating. They had not, however, issued a general advertise- 
ment, but only a circular to their own customers. And the circum- 
stances were such as to give them a reason and a motive quite 
consistent with entire absence of malice, for letting these customers 
know the change demanded in the mode of payment. Very likely 
it would have been more prudent to have stated in the circulars 
the redson for the change announced, but the omission to do so 
might probably have been only carelessness or inattention. There was 
no ground, upon all the facts, to suppose that the reason was with- 
held from a malicious intent to injure the bank. The brewers were 
not bound to give a reason; they had the right to decline checks, 
and to say to their customers that they had decided to decline 
them. Court of Appeal, Capztal and Counties Bank v. Henty, 49 
L. J. R. N. S. 830. 


DISCOUNTING BILLS. 


Mycock and Beatson were in business together in partnership, as 
owners of chemical works at Rotherham, but Mycock was a dor- 
mant partner only, and the business was carried on in the name of 
“Wm. Beatson” as the firm name. -Beatson, without authority from 
the articles of copartnership or the firm, drew and signed accom- 
modation bills of exchange in his own name, one of them being 
addressed to him at the place of business of the firm. These bills 
were discounted by the Yorkshire Banking Company under the 
supposition that they were partnership bills, and that Mycock as 
well as Beatson would be liable upon them. But when they matured, 
and were not paid, and suit was brought, Mycock disputed his 
liability. And the Court of Appeal held that he was not, under 
the circumstances, liable. The general rule as to holding one part- 
ner for a bill drawn in the name of the firm cannot be fully applied 
to the case of a firm business done in the name of an individua 
partner used asa firm name. Where this is done, and the individual 
member does not carry on any business separate from that of the 
firm, there is a presumption that a bill of exchange drawn, accepted or 
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indorsed in the common name is a bill drawn, accepted or indorsed 
in the name of the partnership, and is one for which both partners 
are liable. This is, however, only a presumption. The partner who 
had no share in drawing the bill and obtaining the discount can 
free himself from liability by showing that the circumstances of the 
case were such that the bank could not, in the ordinary course of 
business, have taken the bill upon the supposition that it was a firm 
obligation. And there is no difference, in respect to this privilege, 
between a dormant, and an ostensible, partner. To make such proof 
where the bill is made in an ordinary, apparent partnership name 
is, often, not easy. But when an individual name is used for a firm 
name, slighter circumstances will suffice to charge the bank with 
the duty of ne definitely that the paper is intended as a 
partnership contract. In the present instance there were such cir- 
cumstances. If the bill were intended as a partnership bill, it was a 
fraud upon the dormant partner, whereas, if an individual contract, 
it was an honest and valid one; now fraudis never to be presumed. 
Then the bills were never treated by either Beatson or Mycock as 
having been made for the firm; and Beatson swore that he always 
intended them as his private engagements only. Again, the money 
did not go to the benefit of the firm, on the contrary Beatson’s 
discounting transactions rather tended to diminish its capital. 
Lastly, if the bank had furnished the money in actual reliance on 
Mycock’s liability as partner, they would have had ground in justice 
and business usage to claim to hold him, if he had done anything 
to justify such reliance. But he was a dormant partner; and the 
bank had no reason to suppose, when they took the bills that he 
was liable. Therefore judgment was rendered sustaining Mycock’s 
defence. Court of Appeal, Yorkshire Banking Co. v. Beatson, L. R. 
5 C. P. D. 109, 


WINDING UP THE CITY OF GLASGOW BANK. 


A decision of the House of Lords in a case arising out of the 
well-known failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, is noteworthy. 
About a year before the failure of the bank a Mr. Houldsworth 
bought from the directors £ 4,000 worth of stock in the bank, for 
which he paid about £9,000. He was induced to make this purchase 
by false and fraudulent statements, published by the directors, giving’ 
favorable accounts of the bank’s affairs, at a time when it was, in 
point of fact, on the verge of failure. And the circumstances were 
such that if, while the bank was still continuing business, he had 
offered to return the shares and had sued the directors for the fraud, 
he could undoubtedly have recovered damages. But this was not 
done. Hecontinued ashareholder until the bank went into insolvency, 
and he was then placed upon the list of persons who were to be 
held individually liable to make up the deficiency in its assets. He 
then brought this action, claiming that he ought to be treated as a 
creditor of the bank, not as a shareholder, and that he ought to be 
repaid, out of the assets, the money which he invested, and ought 
to be indemnified against any claim that he was individually liable. 
The House of Lords decided against his suit, on the ground that 
the right of a person cheated into buying bank stock to recover 
back the money is conditional upon his returning the shares pur- 
chased; now this had become impossible from the failure of the 
ng Ho. of L., Houldsworth v. City of Glasgow Bank, L. R. 5 App. 

as. 517. 
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MINNESOTA’S DEBT.—GOV. PILLSBURY’S MESSAGE. 


We copy below the concluding portion of the Message of Gov. 
Pillsbury, delivered to the Legislature of Minnesota on the 6th of 
January, and containing in full all that relates to the suspended 
debt of that State. The sentiments which he expresses do honor 
to him, and it cannot be doubtful that they will be sustained by 
the legislature and people of Minnesota. The Governor says: 

In the discharge of a final duty, I should deem myself recreant 
to the high trusts confided to my care should. I fail to embrace 
the occasion to make a last appeal for the performance of a sim- 
ple act of justice toward those who have so long and fruitlessly 
held the solemn obligations of the State. I can but express my 
regret that in the performance of so clear a duty I incur the dis- 
pleasure of many citizens entertaining different views, for whose 
candor and judgment I cherish a high regard. In my former mes- 
sages, as well as in those of my predecessors in office, the circum- 
_ stances attending the issue of the so-called Minnesota State Railroad 
bonds, and the urgent importance of providing for their settlement, 
have been set forth. 

The fact that the principal of these bonds will become due so 
soon after the next regular session, that too little time thereafter 
will be left to provide for meeting them, invests the subject at this 
time with new importance, and renders the prompt and final adjust- 
ment of this long-standing indebtedness a matter of solemn and 
imperative duty. However good citizens may honestly differ as to 
the nature and force of the obligation represented by these bonds, 
the absolute necessity that some kind of disposition should be 
made of outstanding paper, bearing the sovereign pledge and attesta- 
tion of our State, will be conceded by all. Without questioning the 
sincerity of those who oppose full payment of the debt, it is difficult 
to see why there should be serious differences among honorable 
parties where the essential conditions of the contract are undeniable. 

That the original proposition was amply discussed, deliberately 
adopted and overwhelmingly indorsed by the people, is a matter of 
record. That the railroad companies faithfully performed their part 
of the contract, so far as to entitle them to the bonds conditioned 
upon such performance, is attested by the sworn statements of offi- 
cial inspectors, as well as by the high character of the faithful execu- 
tive, by whom full compliance was exacted. That the taking pos- 
session of the property and franchises of the companies obliges the 
State to pay the bonds is beyond question, since she acquired such 
property and franchises upon that sole condition; while the sole 
ustification and purpose of such acquisition was reimbursement to 
he State, for payment by the State. These, it seems clear to me, 
include all the considerations that need be embraced for an honora- 
ble settlement upon the legal aspects of the question. When to 
these is added the unquestionable fact that our magnificent rail- 
road system of to-day is largely due to the early labor performed 
upon the trunk lines for which these bonds were issued, there can 
be little need of more words to establish the justice of this claim 
upon the State. 

That the scheme was premature and unwise, for so young and 
feeble a commonwealth, was not the fault of the holders of the 
bonds; nor are they blameworthy because the railroad property 
recovered upon foreclosure was not applied to the liquidation of the 
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debt. The bondholders, or those they represent, performed, the labor 
contracted for so far as construction went. That it did not go 
further was not their choice or desire. They were in no wise 
responsible for the abandonment of the enterprise. For these ser- 
vices so performed they received promise of payment from a sov- 
ereign commonwealth, and they have been waiting twenty-two years 
for the fulfillment of that promise from a State which. boasts of its 
progress and prosperity. ; 

The State having chosen foreclosure as her remedy, and disposed 
of the property thus acquired unconditionally as her own, the con- 
clusion seems to me irresistible that she assumed the payment of 
the debt resting upon such property, by every principle of law and 
equity. The liability having been voluntarily incurred, whether it 
was wisely created or no is foreign to the present question. It is 
certain that the obligations were fairly given, for which considera- 
tion was fairly received; and the State having seized the railroad 
property and franchises to indemnify her for payments of the bonds, 
it is difficult to see what possible justification there can be for her 
refusal to make such payment. 

This debt was incurred in the darkest period of our existence. It 
was in the struggling hour of birth, when we had little population 
or wealth, were without agriculture, manufactures, or railroads, and 
were rich only in youth and hope, Congress had just made us a 
munificent land grant in aid of a comprehensive railroad system, 
but before it could be made available the financial crash of 1857 
wiped out private fortunes, overthrew public credit, paralyzed indus- 
try, and swept the country with financial ruin. Capital which had 
eagerly sought investment, with little temptation, could scarcely 
now be lured by any offer from its safe retreat. Our landed 
endowment promised to be but a barren gift, for without capital it 
was wholly useless as an incentive or practical means for the con- 
struction of the contemplated railroads. In this crisis, when stag- 
nation and despair threatened a total wreck of all our hopes, men 
were found who reposed faith both in our resources and in our 
honor. They proved their faith by their works. Some of them 
are poor, while the State is rich. Should such men be rewarded 
by reproach and betrayal, or by justice and gratitude from the 
State they served? 

The circumstances were not unlike those under which the 
National bonds were issued which saved our country from destruc- 
tion. In both cases the emergency summoned men of faith and ‘ 
courage to the rescue; in both, the vital necessity was for prompt 
and ample funds at a time when capital was most alarmed and 
least obtainable. In both, the credit of the borrowers was bitter 
assailed and depreciated by enemies in the trying hour; in bot 
the actual amount realized upon the bonds, when at their lowest 
value, was but a fraction of the nominal sum for which they were 
issued; in both, the great end contemplated was, nevertheless, 
materially subserved by the obligations issued; and, in my candid 
judgment, the argument in both is of equal force for shameless 
repudiation or honorable payment. The brightest jewel in the 
National crown of honor ive with the luster of the faith kept 
with those who trusted the nation in her hour of need. Shall our 
State wear the black stigma of broken promises to those who 
served her extremity ? t a time when the value of financial 
credit classifies anew the roll of honorable debtors and exalts our 
country among the nations of the earth, shall our own State 
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skulk behind her defense of sovereignty and defy the rule of right 
' because simply she has the might? Shall Minnesota herd with the 
repudiating States of the South and bear aloft the crown of shame 
as the only dishonored State of the North? Nay, I would not 
wrong the suffering South; for while there may possibly be some 
palliation for default. by States crippled with internal disorders and 
scourged by war, there is none for a State fattened by prosperity 
and blessed by fortune. 

The discharge of this debt is demanded as a simple act of justice, 
which would be none the less imperative were it to involve serious 
sacrifices. But these are not required. The task is plain and easy 
and level to the simplest comprehension. The half million acres 
of lands, which cost us nothing and came opportunely to hand, as 
if fortune would lure us from dishonor, can be so advantageously 
employed in this direction that scarcely an appreciable increase of 
taxation would be required to liquidate the debt. Indeed the ex- 
hibit of the State Auditor shows that with a wise use of these lands 
this can be accomplished at the present rate of taxation, without 
any increase of taxation. There would thus seem to be every in- 
centjve to favorable action, and none for shrinking from a duty 
so clear and imperative. 

Progress and prosperity, and all the institutions and achievements 
of which we are justly proud, are nothing compared with the main- 
tenance of a spotless name. Personal debtors give securities by 
which justice may be compelled. A sovereign State gives only her 
honor as the priceless pledge of payment. Fellow-citizens, let shat 
be preserved, though all else perish. This subject has been pre- 
sented in all its aspects; the legal obligation of the State has been 
affirmed by high judicial authority. The equities, the moral require- 
ments and matters involving simple business policy pertaining to it 
have been conclusively shown. But in order to remove all possible 
doubt from the legal basis upon which the whole claim rests, it 
would be well, as a first step toward settlement, to obtain from 
a competent source such an authoritative verdict as shall forever 
set the question at rest. To this end I would respectfully recom- 
mend—that at an early day of this session the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of this State be obtained in some way that shall forever settle 
the question as to the validity of these bonds. 

Minnesota has in most respects a proud place among the States 
of the Union. She has evinced her patriotism in war and her wisdom 
in peace. She has shown more financial sagacity and concern for 
the National credit than older and wealthier States, of which more 
was expected. She has been permitted to grow in prosperity and 
power. There is everywhere within her broad limits, progress, order, 
thrift and contentment. All industries prosper, and all interests 
point to a glorious future. Only this dishonored debt dims the 
bright promise of her proud career. But it meets her at every turn. 
In every civilized community her citizens are shamed with the scath- 
ing taunt of repudiation. 

One day Minnesota w’'ll have a history; but whether it shall be a 
history of honor or dishonor her people must soon determine. By 
the simplest rule of fair dealing—in the name of law, justice and 
honor as, the last public utterance I may make to you, I implore 
the people of Minnesota and you, gentlemen, their honored repre- 
sentatives, to seize this last opportunity, before it is too late, to 
wipe this only blot from the fair name of our beloved State. 
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BEET SUGAR IN CALIFORNIA. 


The San Francisco Commercial Heraid, of Dec. 16, says: “ Beet 
sugar manufactories in this State seem to be experiencing a greater 
degree of prosperity than has heretofore fallen to their lot, Prices are 
more remunerative, competition less urgent, and by reason of careful 
management, the field of saccharine matter appears to return a greater 
percentage of sugar than has been the case in past seasons. Nor do 
we hear any complaints as to the quality of their out-put. About 
2,000 bbls. per month are now said to be turned out ky the two 
beet-root sugaries now in operation in this State.” 


BUSINESS OF CHICAGO IN 1880. 


A review of the business for 1880 in Chicago shows unparalleled 
prosperity and increase in the aggregates. Hundreds of new indus- 
tries have been established, thousands of dwellings and business 
houses have been erected and manufactures have in some cases 
more than doubled in value and amount. The bank clearings have 
increased over last year, which was the heaviest in the history of 
the city, by $ 336,000,000, the total for the year being $ 1,693,000,000, 
and the banks give a flourishing financial exhibit. But the chief 
increase is in the grain trade. levator room has been increased 
Over 2,000,000 bushels. There has been an aggregate of grain re- 
ceived. of 161,000,000 bushels, against 138,000,000 in 1879, and 
60,000,000 in 1870. The increase of this year over last is in corn 
and oats, the other cereals showing a falling off owing to the “cor- 
ner” of 1879, which brought out heavy quantities of old grain. In 
1879 the receipts were 3,370,000 barrels of flour, 34,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, 64,000,000 bushels of corn, 17,000,000 bushels of oats and 
7,000,000 bushels of rye and barley. This year the receipts were 
3,000,000 barrels of flour, 23,000,000 bushels of wheat, 95,000,000 
bushels of corn, 22,000,000 bushels of oats, and 7,000,000 bushels of 
rye and barley.” The shipments this year were 156,000,000 bushels 
and last year 126,000,000. The prospect for the spring and winter 
is the brightest possible for a continuation of the increase of the 
trade of cereals as well as for general business revival. In nearly 
every other commodity dealt in on ’Change there has been a marked 
increase in amount and in prices paid. Thus there were 52,000,000 
pounds of grass seed, against 48,000,000 pounds in 1879. There were 
188,000,000 pounds of flax seed, against 118,000,000 pounds last year; 
65,000,000 pounds of butter, against 54,000,000 pounds last year, and 
68,000,000 pounds of hides, against 54,000,000 pounds last year. In 
the provision trade there has been considerable forward stride. For 
the year ending November 1, 1880, 5,375,000 hogs were slaughtered 
here, against 5,089,000 in 1879, and this in the face of a serious 
labor disturbance lasting through the better part of the packing season. 
This business has all grown up since 1853, when the first hogs were 
slaughtered here to the number of 22,000. The aggregate weight of 
this year’s killing was 1,100,000,000 pounds, and the value $62,000,000, 
an increase of $20,000,000 over the value of the hog crop of 1879. 
Seven million hogs, 1,354,000 cattle and 329,000 sheep were received, 
and 860,000 cattle and 1,380,000 hogs were shipped. 
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THE MICHIGAN SALT INDUSTRY. 


The East Saginaw salt inspection for the year closed November 
30, and the product of the year is reckoned from that date. During 
November the amount inspected was 271,858 barrels; total product 
for the inspection year of 1880, 2,678,368 barrels, the largest product 
in the history of salt-making in Michigan. The product for 1879 was 
2,058,040 barrels. The price during the present year has averaged 
about seventy-five cents per barrel. The product this year has been 
shipped chiefly to Chicago, Milwaukee and Toledo. New blocks and 
improvements to be made during the winter will largely increase the 
manufacturing capacity for next season. 


MOVEMENT OF MICHIGAN FOREST PRODUCTS. 


The mavement of forest products by water from the Saginaw 
River during the, season of 1880, are the largest in the history of the 
lumber trade of Saginaw, although the season closed three weeks 
earlier than last year. The total shipments from the opening of 
navigation to the close were 769,573,000 feet of lumber, 168,145,400 
shingles, and 34,280,000 lath. The lumber shipments exceed those of 
1879 by 91,000,000 feet. The lumber product of the mills this season 
will approximate 775,000,000 feet, about 50,000,000 in excess of the 
season of 1879. 

NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN MILLS. 


The Boston Commercial Bulletin says: “ Persons often get a wrong 
impression when the number of cotton mills in one place is com- 
pared with the number in another. A comparison of spindles is a 
much better guage to the productiveness of the mills. For instance, 
North Carolina’s sixty-seven mills have only about half as many 
spindles as one of Lawrence’s mills—the Pacific. All the mills in 
the South have only one-third as many spindles as Rhode Island's 
mills alone. Georgia has the largest number and the most flourish- 
ing cotton mills in the South, yet she uses 10,000,000 pounds of 
cotton less per year than Maine. Vermont five years ago had ten 
mills, with 46,000 spindles, while Tennessee’s forty mills had but 
55,000 spindles.” 

LUMBER IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The Seattle (W. T.) /utelligencer says: “We have been asked to 
estimate the quantity of timber standing on the soil of Washington 
Territory. Our timber-land acreage has been, we think, exaggerated 
in the past. Not all the land covered with trees is available or good 
for lumbering. Much of it has been burned over. More is too 
young and small for cutting, while a still greater area is on ground 
too —— for profitable working, or is too sparse in growth. Esti- 
mates of twenty-five and thirty million acres of good timber land are 
wild and wide of the mark. Also, many of. the estimates of the 
yield per acre. Here and there a piece of land can be found from 
which a fabulous quantity of fine timber can be taken; but they are 
the exception rather than the rule, and they are hunted diligently 
and prized accordingly. Our Territory’contains an area of almost 
42,000,000 acres, including its mountain ranges, water courses, timber 
and prairie lands. Of these, probably 5,000,000 acres of the most 
available lands will average 50,000 feet of *good timber to the acre, 
or, in the gregate, will yield the enormous quantity of 
250,000,000,000 feet. On the remaining 37,000,000 acres, probably as 
much more can be obtained with fair profit, a total aggregate of 
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500,000,000,000 feet of lumber. This is an enormous quantity—as 
much as has been consumed in all the shipyards, on all the rail- 
roads, and in all the housebuilding of the United States during the 
past one hundred years. If properly conserved, the forests of Wash- 
ington Territory will undoubtedly yield double the quantity named 
in the foregoing. To do this the ruthless destruction of timber that 
is constantly encountered must be stopped. Forest fires must end, 
and the saplings must be allowed to mature. In all parts of the 
United States more wood has been destroyed than used, and the 
same is as true of Washington Territory as of the Atlantic States. 


MONTREAL MANUFACTURES. 


The Toronto Zmes, of December 24, 1880, has the following par- 
agraph: “At no time within the last ten years have matters con- 
nected with the manufacturing interest in Montreal, given so much 
evidence of activity. The demand for factory premises and power, 
is almost unprecedented, and it is stated that several Montreal firms, 
which wished to secure the lease of premises with water privilege 
on the canal, that have been vacant for several years, were some- 
what surprised to find that they had already been engaged. At Cote 
St. Paul and the St. Gabriel Locks, it is stated that there is not a 
vacant factory, several American manufacturers of shovels, imple- 
ments and general hardware, having engaged all the available premises, 
to begin operations in the spring. The number of applications for 
permits to erect steam engines in the city has been larger this year 
than for a number of years back.” 


MINING UNDER THE SEA. 


In England some of the coal mines have been run out under the 
ocean. In Northumberland the net available quantity of coal under 
the sea is estimated at 403,000,000 tons; and on the Durham coast 
under the sea, including a breadth of three and one-half miles, 
with an area of 71 square miles, 734,500,000 tons. This latter is said 
to have an aggregate thickness of 30 feet distributed in six seams, 
but how it is to be worked is a problem to be solved in the future, 
and with respect to which there are and will be many opinions. 

As to the coal under water, it has been estimated that the coal 
will be worked under the sea a distance of three and one-half miles 
by means of land collieries, and that a further breadth of seven 
miles may be worked by sinking shafts for ventilating in the sea 
itself, To what actual distance from the shore coal will be available 
is a question that cannot be readily answered, as much will depend 
upon the depth, thickness, absence of faults, as well as the nature 
of the strata, and the depth of the sea bottom. 


HUDSON BAY SUMMER NAVIGATION. 


Prof. Bell, of the British Geological Survey, embarked in a sailing 
vessel at York Factory, Hudson Bay, last spring, for England, to 
test again the practicability for summer navigation of those waters. 
Cable advices received announce his arrival at- London. The vessel 
was three weeks wind-bound in Hudson Straits, and during that 
ar not an iceberg was seen. Prof. Bell further announces that 

udson Straits are open for navigation during five and a half months 
each year. As the result of this information, an Ottawa dispatch 
Says, surveyors in connection with the Hudson Bay and Winnipeg 
Railroad Company will almost immediately leave for the Northwest 
to survey a line. 
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REDUCING THE INTEREST OF GOVERNMENT LOANS 


The following is from the London LZconomizst, of Dec. 11, 1880: 
“The Belgian Government, not many months since, reduced the rate 
of interest on £ 18,600,000 of its debt from 4% per cent. to four, 
without one single holder requiring to be paid off. The French 
Government, it is well known, might have lowered the rate of interest 
on its five-per-cent stock long since. In this country the interest 
on the Indian five-per-cent. stock, *£17,200,000, was reduced to four 
per cent. without any difficulty this summer. These operations will 
certainly all tend to fix attention on the English funds, and to raise 
the question whether a lower rate than three per cent. might not 
be proposed in their case. To many of the older, and especially to 
provincial holders, such a proposal would appear almost revolu- 
tionary. Three per cent. has seemed something nearly sacred in 
their eyes—the rate which, or something above it, was to be expected 
from a really first-class security. 

Still a security subject, in the feeling of many, to no appreciable 
risk, and one—the income from which reaches the owner without the 
outlay either of time or labor, is so convenient to hold that it is 
more than probable that the bulk of the holders of consols would 
accept a moderate proposal for the reduction of the rate of interest 
without much remonstrance. 


THE COMMUNAL PROPERTY OF SWISS CANTONS. 


Mr. Hitz, the Swiss Consul-General to the United States, makes 
the following explanation (reported in the New York 7yrzbune), in 
respect to the accusation that Swiss paupers are shipped to this 
country by the Swiss authorities: 

“In all the Cantons of Switzerland, he says, many ancient practices 
are still retained. Among these is the gg see of individual 
ownership in certain public property of the Commune or Canton, 
especially the public forests. In this respect the Government is 
nothing more than a joint-stock concern from which any citizen who 
has determined to emigrate may, with the consent of the authorities, 
withdraw the value of his individual share. Until within a short 
period, too, a person who desired to become a full citizen of any 
Canton was required to pay into the public treasury a certain sum 
for the privilege. In some of the Cantons this sum was considera- 
ble. For example, a person who desired to acquire the right of 
citizenship in Basle was at one time required to pay an amount of 
money equal to $600 or $700. Whenever a citizen of one of the 
Cantons determines to emigrate to another country, he may apply 
to the public treasury and receive his share of the common fund. 
What he thus withdraws may be called his individual share of the 
common stock, and is as much his own property as any other that 
he may possess. Mr. Hitz asserts that all these so-called appropria- 
tions by the Swiss Cantons or Communes are simply the sums paid 
out of the common treasury, as described above, to persons who are 
entitled to receive them, and are in no sense appropriations of public 
funds, nor are the persons paupers to whom the money is paid. 
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BANK CLERKS’ BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the ‘*‘ Bank Clerks’ Beneficial Association of 
Philadelphia ” was held at Friendship Hall, on the evening of December 14th, 
1880, with the President, B. F. Dennisson, in the Chair, and with G. A. H. 
Rose Recording Secretary. 

The report of the Board of Management, submitted by the President, gave 
the following exhibit as to membership and finances: 

‘‘Number of members at last report, 275; elected during the year, 11. 
Total, 286. Resigned, 1; deaths, 5; dropped for non-payment of dues, 9—1I5. 
Present membership, 271; number of Honorary members at last report, 26; 
present number, 27. Gain, 1. It is worthy of note that of those dropped for 
non-payment of dues, the large majority have ceased to be in the employ of 
banks. 

‘‘There has been received for dues and assessments, $2,937.50; from 
interest on investments, $572.70; donation from Philadelphia Clearing-House 
Association, $2,254.00; from Honorary members, $100; $5,864.20. Paid 
for benefits, $2,500.00; paid for expenses, $ 151.71—$ 2,651.71. Net gain, 
$ 3,212.49. Cash balance at last report, $2,286.10. Cash balance at this 
date, $5,498.59. Invested fund—United States four-per-cent. loan, $ 10,000 
Philadelphia City four-per-cent. loan, $1,000.00; Mount Holly Street ground 
rent, $833.33—$ 11,833.33. Total assets, $17,331.92. Total amount paid 
for benefits since the organization of the Association, $21,500; the receipts 
from dues, assessments and interest for the year are in excess of the amount 
paid for benefits and expenses, $858.49. Owing to the high premiums on all 
securities which are a legal investment, your Board has not deemed it 
advisable to increase the invested fund. The Board gratefully acknowledge 
the receipt of additional contributions from the Philadelphia Clearihg-House 
Association, of $ 2,554.00. 

‘‘Frequent complaints having been made by members and the heirs of 
deceased members, of the difficulty of collecting the benefits of the Association, 
under the requirements of our present law—the Board, after careful considera- 
tion, and with a view to remove these difficulties, as far as may done, con- 
sistent with the safety of the Association, recommend the adoption of the 
following amendment to the Constitution : 

‘Article VI, Section 3d, to be amended to read as follows: 

‘**From the funds of the Association, within thirty days after the death of 
a member, shall be paid to such person or persons as he shall have desig- 
nated in writing upon the books of the Association to receive the same, or, in 
default of such designation, to his legal representatives, such sum (not less 
than $500 ) as shall be fixed by the Association, at its annual meeting.’ 

‘‘ Accompanying this report were the Reports of the Recording Secretary, 
and the Treasury of the Auditing Committee. 

‘*The election for officers and Directors to constitute Board of Management 
was then held, with the following result : 

“‘President—B. F. DENNISSON ; Vice-Prestdent—ARTHUR WELLS; 7veasurer— 
R. E. Wricut ; Recording Secretary—G. A. H. RosE; Corresponding Secretary 
—EDWARD WHEELER; WDirectors—L. RENSHAW, W. T. NELSON, JOSEPH 
ROBERTS, W. Depuy, G. T. CATHELL, C. S. AusTIN, G. W. MARSH, THEO. 
MusGRovE, J. B. STEWART, JNO. C. GARLAND, CHAS, ATHERTON. 

“The proposed amendment to the Constitution was unanimously adopted and, 
on motion of E. R. Marsh, the benefit for the ensuing year was fixed at five 
hundred dollars.” 
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FAILURES IN 1880. 


The circular issued January 1, 1881, by Messrs. Dun, Wiman & Co., gives 
the following figures : 
Numéer, Liabilities. 
4; - $65,752,000 
” a ” 8 98,140,000 
m , 234,383,000 
u 8,8 ° 190,669,000 
a ° 191,117,000 
“ “ ‘ 201,080,000 


Messrs. Dun, Wiman & Co. say in their circular: ‘*The mercantile failures 
in the United States during the year 1880 were in number 4,735, with lia- 
bilities aggregating nearly sixty-six millions of dollars. The failures for 1879 
were in number 6,650, with liabilities of ninety-eight millions. The decrease, 
therefore, for the past year, is 1,293 in number, and in liabilities twenty-seven 
millions—thus showing an improvement equal to forty per cent. in number, 
and a saving in losses by:bad debts in the same proportion. While the com- 
parison of the last year with the previous one is so extremely favorable, the 
comparison of 1880 with 1878 is even more remarkable, In 1878 the failures 
numbered 10,478, while in 1880 they numbered only 4,735, indicating a les- 
sened number of casualties by 5,743, equivalent to nearly sixty per cent. 
But in the amount of liabilities the change for the better is even greater, 
for in 1878 the indebtedness of those who failed was 234 millions. 

The following table gives, in condensed shape, the geographical distribution 
of commercial casualties for last year. The comparison of failures to the 
number reported in business will repay a close examination, as perhaps indi- 
cating more clearly than anything else, the localities in which the chances of 
success are greatest, and the sections in which the condition of trade has 
most rapidly improved. The gain is the most marked in the Western States, 
where only one person in every 235 traders failed, as compared with I in 
every 159 as in 1879, while in 1878 it was I in every 70. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION AND PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES IN 1880, 


Number No. of Percentage Amount Average 
States. in Fail- ) 7) Lia- 
Business. UrES> Failures. Liabilities. bilities. 


Eastern States......... 85,774 . 723 . in every 118 . $6,460,117 . $8,925 


in 


Middle States 62 . 1,472 . in every 161 


Southern States 
Western States 
Pacific States and Ter. 


Total forthe U.S. 746,823 
Dominion of Canada.. 57,100 


835 


. oe 


534 


+ 45735 
9°7 


in 
in 


every 131 
every 235 
every 72 





I 
I 


in 
in 


every 158 
every 63 


3399531292 + 23; 


8,813,442 
11,519,419 
5:005,73° 


65,752,000 
7,988,077 


10,555 
9,837 
9,374 


13,886 
8,807 


The foregoing table of percentages offers a’better idea than any other; 
of the real decrease in the number of failures, apart from the amount 0 
indebtedness. This will be understood by closely studying the foregoing fig- 
ures as compared with the following, whiclf extend the comparison back for 
some years. Thus in 1876, every sixty-ninth man succumbed; in 1877, every 
seventy-third ; in 1878, every sixty-fourth; in 1879, every 108th trader, while 
in 1880 it was only I in every,158 who laid down his load. 

It is a fact, however, which may be pregnant with warning, that the fail- 
ures in the last sixty days of the year 1880 have been not only numerous, but 
unusually important and significant. It is difficult to reconcile some of the 
recent disasters with the prosperous condition which is supposed to exist, 
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though some of these failures may be accounted for by a departure from 
legitimate business principles, and by undertaking to attempt the control of 
the market for large products. Still, disasters are numerous, which seem 
almost unaccountable in the present prosperous condition of things. In this 
connection the recent events which have occurred in the Southern States call 
for attention. The casualties in the interior towns in that section have been 
very numerous and very startling, and jobbers and others who have large inter- 
ests there, are beginning to feel an apprehension which is hardly in consonance 
with the existing state of things elsewhere. The causes of the frequent 
failures in this direction are supposed to be overstocking in autumn, the bad 
weather which has pervaded a large area, and the slow delivery and realiza- 
tion of the cotton crop in consequence. In the West, Northwest, and in the 
Middle States, failures are not so numerous, bnt when they do occur, they are 
very significant in character, and very much calculated to disturb the happy 
frame of mind which the year under review has created.” 





REVIEW OF THE STOCK AND MONEY MARKET 
FOR 188o. 


The year has been characterized by a general advance in the prices of stocks 
and securities, and especially of those which are generally recognized as sound 
and are designated as investment securities. ‘The impression has been gaining 
through the year, in both American and European financial circles, that there 
is a tendency downward in the rates of interest to be expected from long 
investments. In the United States the growing belief in such a tendency is 
shown very strikingly in the change of opinion as to the interest which must 
be paid on the new securities to be issued to take up that part of our Na- 
tional debt which falls redeemable in 1881. One year ago the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the bankers of New York and the country generally, believed 
that it would be necessary to offer 4 per cent. The impression is now universal 
that an offer of 3% per cent. will be sufficient, and the impression of many is 
that it need not exceed 3 per cent. 

The changes in the rates for call money at the Exchange have been frequent 
and very marked. The lowest rate was reached in August, when there was a 
quotation of 1 per cent. In each of the months of September and October, 
there was a quotation of 1% per cent. On the other hand, in each of the 
first four and the last two months there were quotations, on some days, of a 
commission in addition to the legal rate of 6 per cent. The maximum 
quotations of such a commission for a day’s use of money were ,; in January, 
ys in February, 4% in March, % in April and ¥ in each of the months of 
November and December. These extreme fluctuations in the rates of interest 
were confined to call money at the Stock Exchange. The rates upon commer- 
cial paper were steady and never high. The lowest quotation on four months’ 
acceptances was 414 in July, and at no time was more than 6 per cent. paid. 
Sixty and go-days indorsed paper was negotiated in July at from 3 to 3%, and 
was below 6 in every month except December. The range on good single- 
name paper on four and six months was between 5% and 7 through the year. 
At no time did the prices of sound, interest-bearing securities seem to be 
affected by the condition of the market for call money. There was a steady 
tendency to a rise in such securities, and a steady belief that the rate of income 
to be looked for in purchases of them must fall. 

The dominating fact of the year, as affecting the rate of interest, was the 
constant purchasing by the United States Treasury of Government bonds, out 
of means provided by surplus revenue. These purchases, aggregating for the 
year upwards of $ 103,303,300, although adding nothing to the currency, in- 
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creased by so much the available loanable capital of the country. It was 
that new supply which prevented any strain arising from the largely increased 
calls for railroad construction. Such a strain was anticipated in the early 
part of the year, but it did not come. The letting out of means previously locked 
up in the National debt, added to the current savings of the people, was 
found to be amply sufficient to meet the extraordinary demands for public 
enterprises, without either bringing on a pinch in the home market, or neces. 
sitating the making of loans abroad. 

The volume of the paper currency has remained steady. The amount of the 
greenback currency is absolutely fixed by law, and the variations in the Na- 
tional bank-note currency have been as a matter of fact entirely unimportant. 
The metallic currency has been increased (say ) $ 100,000,000 in the gold part, 
by net imports of that metal and by the excess of the domestic production 
beyond the demands of the arts, and (say) $27,000,000 in the silver part 
by the coinage of the new dollars, These additions have not produced any 
excess of currency, as is indubitably shown by the fact that the relative range 
of prices here and abroad is such as to cause the balance of our foreign 
trade to be favorable to the United States. In a country on the metallic 
standard, it is this relation between prices at home and prices abroad which 
determines the volume of the currency. 

The fact of there being too much money will be soon shown by its flow- 
ing out, and if there is too little it will flow in. In the early part of last 
year it was the opinion of many persons that an export of gold would com- 
mence in June, instead of which an import commenced in July, and was 
continuous during all the fall months. 

During the whole year the balance of flow of American stocks and securities 
must have been inward rather than outward. The balance of trade, including 
merchandise, specie and bullion, was in favor of the country by fully 
$ 100,000,000 ; in addition to which, immigrants have brought in a good deal 
of money and capital. We do not believe that foreigners can have settled 
such large demands by freight money, interest accounts, or the expenditure 
of Americans traveling abroad. Without doubt, a good many of our railroad 
securities were sold in Europe during the year, but it is equally certain that 
a good many of our railroad securities have been purchased in Europe during 
the year, and it is furthermore known that the flow homeward of United States 
Government securities has been large and continuous. This last flow will be 
large during 1881, from the paying off of all the Government bonds falling 
redeemable during the preSent year. 

Bankers’ sight sterling exchange was above par during a part of the time 
in February and July, and was continuously above par during March, April, 
May and June. During the last five months of the year, it was continuously 
below par. The lowest points touched were $ 4.811% for the pound sterling in 
November, and $4.82 in December. 

The number of miles of railroad constructed during the year was about 
7,000, exceeding all previous years except one. The crops were uniformly 
good and abundant, and railroad earnings, both gross and net, largely exceeded 
those of any preceding year. 

Fanuary.—The law of the State of New York, reducing the legal rate of 
annual interest from 7 to 6, went into operation on the Ist of this month, 
and at the outset produced some disturbance in the market, but this was soon 
over. The notable events of the month were the sale at 131 by a syndicate 
of 200,000 shares of the New York Central, purchased of Mr. Vanderbilt at 
125, and a sale by another syndicate of 100,000 shares of the Pacific Cen- 
tral. - 

February.—One of the noticeable features was the advance in the Govern- 
ment 4s to a range between 106% and 107%, notwithstanding a marked 
money stringency at the Stock Exchange. The price of these 4s had ranged 
from 103 to 104 at the end of November, 1879, but fell to 102 upon the 
announcement of the scheme of the President and Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue an amount of new 4s on thirty years, equal to all the bonds falling 
redeemable in 1881, or nearly $800,000,coo. But as it became more and 
more apparent that that scheme was unsatisfactory to the country, and that 
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Congress would insist upon reducing the public debt, instead of indefinitely 
perpetuating it, the public credit became stronger and the existing 4s began 
to rise in the market. 

March.—\mports were heavy, and the rates for sterling exchange so closely 
approximated the gold shipping point, that an export of that metal was by 
many believed to be imminent. Call money at the Stock Exchange was high 
during the month, with occasional daily commissions of ;'y per cent., and even 
yy per cent. The Government purchases of bonds amounted to $13,516,000, 
and were a most acceptable relief. 

April.—There were the same features as in March, of sterling exchange 
above par, and of high and frequently stringent money at the Stock Exchange. 
The stock market was feverish, unsettled and occasionally depressed. 

May.—The conditions in the sterling exchange and money markets remained 
the same. In the stock market the depression reached its lowest point when 
the suspension of the Reading Railroad, with vast liabilities, was announced 
on the 21st. After that, there was a steadier feeling and a recovery of prices 
in some securities, but the aggregate loss by their fall had been severe. 
During this month, the Secretary of the Treasury expressed his dissatisfaction 
at the very high prices he had been obliged to pay for 5s and 6s, and an- 
nounced that he would receive offers for 4s. Some offers of 4s were made, 
but none at prices which he was willing to pay. 

F¥une.—During this month call money fell from 6 to 2, and there was a rapid 
advance in stock prices and in general buoyancy of feeling. The Bank of 
England rate, which had stood a long time at 3, was reduced to 2%. On the 
first Wednesday of the month the Secretary purchased $ 1,500,000 of the 4s of 
1407, at 108.81@109.10, being his first purchase of that particular security, 
and he has made none since. 

Fuly.—Money at the Stock Exchange was very easy. Sterling exchange de- 
clined to $ 4.841%, and the announcement of a shipment of $1,000,000 in gold 
from Europe gave a great stimulus to stock values. During the month the 
Government purchases of bonds amounted to only $2,000,000, 

August.—The drain of money to the interior’ became very decided, and 
although the import of gold was $9,000,000, the surplus reserve of the New 
York city banks fell from about 16 millions to about 6% millions. At the 
Stock Exchange prices were either higher or fully maintained, and the general 
feeling was buoyant, 

September.—The drain of money to the interior continued, and a good deal 
was said about what was called ‘‘the mysterious disappearance of gold.” The 
import of that metal was $17,000,000, but the surplus bank reserve in New 
York City fell off about two millions. It was not locked up in the United 
States Treasury, which applied its entire surplus to the weekly purchase of 
bonds. In short, the country was learning a new lesson of the power of the 
agricultural regions to absorb money, when crops and prices were both good. 
The stock market was feverish, but without any material’ decline. 

October.—The drain of money to the interior continued, and the New York 
City banks lost another million of their surplus reserve, although the gold import 
was $16,000,000. Attention was directed to the pending Presidential contest, 
and particularly to the State elections of this month in Indiana and Ohio. 
The results in those States, and especially in Indiana, were regarded as deci- 
sive of the choice of Gen. Garfield as President. As a large majority of the 
operators in stocks regarded such a choice as favorable to a rise in prices, 
such a rise followed as a matter of course, and money securities and stocks 
attained prices never before recorded. On the 14th of this month, the Bank 
of France, which had been subjected to a long-continued drain of gold, 
raised its discount rate from 2% to 3% per cent. 

November.—In the earlier part of the month money was loaned at the Stock 
Exchange at from 3 to 5 per cent., but towards the end of the month there 
was a severe stringency, and daily commissions ranging from +; to 4 in addi- 
tion to interest were paid. This stringency did not, however, affect the: prices 
of Government bonds, which continued to rise under the growing belief that 
the new loans would be at 3 per cent. The surplus reserve of the New 
York City banks, which, at the beginning of the month was 3% millions, was 
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reduced at the end of the month to $105.675, although the banks contracted 
their loans $11,000,000. There were no purchases of the bonds of 1881 
during this or the subsequent month, the Secretary of the Treasury having 
come to the conclusion, which proved to be correct, that it would require all 
the surplus revenue of November and December to provide for the $ 13,400,000 
of 6s becoming payable December 31, 1880. Of these bonds he purchased 
about 2% millions in November. The import of gold continued through the 
month, but the drain to the interior absorbed it all. 

December.—During this month, rates for call money at the Stock Exchange 
were variable, but on the average high. Sterling exchange was below par 
and weak, and the import of gold for the month was about $ 18,000,000, the 
whole of which was absorbed by the demands of the interior, The New 
York City ,banks made strenuous efforts to increase their surplus reserve, 
and on the 24th had succeeded in raising it to $3,619,900, but at the close 
of the month it fell to $2,727,075. During this month, the Bank of England 
raised its discount rate from 2% to 3 per cent. Notwithstanding all the ex- 
isting and apprehended stringency of money at the Stock Exchange, there 
was an obstinate tendency in investment securities to rise. All the declara- 
tions of members of Congress were in favor of issuing no new Government 
securities at a higher rate of interest than 3 per*cent., and what was even 
more important, it became every day less probable that Congress would agree 
to any scheme of long bonds, and was determined that the policy of reducing 
the Natidnal debt should be persevered in. 

The follewing gives the comparative prices for four years of some of the 
leading articles of merchandise : 


End of Year, 1877. 1878. 


SI. cs cessceseens stim 11% 
per bush, $1 32% 

sosecceee-per bush. . 64% 

seenceos cdl Gam. 40 


oo 
8% 


Iron, No. 1, foundry...perton 18 00 


Receipts of grain at the four Atlantic ports, 1878, 222,100,346 bushels; 
1879, 252,558,833 bushels; 1880, 263,206,144 bushels. Exports of wheat and 
corn from the four ports, in 1878: 157,491,853 bushels; 1879, 194,984,374 
bushels; 1880 (one week estimated ), 200,289,081 bushels. The two Western 
ports, Chicago and Milwaukee, received, in 1880, 170,173,325 bushels of grain, 
against 147,563,885 bushels in 1879, and 150,093,153 bushels in 1878; and 
shipped in 1880, 160,101,697 bushels, against 134,350,759 bushels in 1879, and 
133,375,525 bushels in 1878. 

The clearances of the associated banks of the City of New York for the 
year 1880 amounted to $ 38,614,448,223, against $29,235,646,829 in 1879, an 
increase of $9,377,801,394, while the bank balances were increased only 
$ 109, 352,604, having been $ 1,559,227,597 in 1880, against $ 1,449,374,993 in 
1879. The comparative conditions of the New York banks at the end of each 
year is shown by the following table : 


1879. 1880. Differences. 
$ 276,706,200 - $297,756,700 ° Inc, . $21,050,500 
48,282,100 ° 58,047,900 ° Inc, ° 9)765,800 
Legal tenders... 12,723,500 ° 12,796,600 , Inc. ‘ 73,100 
TS ee 242,087,100 , 272.466,900 ‘ Inc. . 30,379,800 
Circulation 23,748,600 . 18,408,200 . Dec, , 51342,400 


The following shows the relation between their total reserve and the total 
deposit liabilities : 


1879. 1880, Changes. 
Specie $48,282,100 . $58,047,900 . . «$9,765,800 
Legal tenders 12,723,500 . 12,796,600 . . 
Total reserve. ..ccccccccecccccccces 63,005,600 . 70,844,500 
Reserve required against deposits.. 60,521,775 ~. 68,116,725 . » * 
Surplus reserve... .ccccccccccccce 483,825 . 2,727,775 - « «+ 2,243,950 
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YEARLY RANGE OF PRICES OF STOCKS, ~ 


Name. 


U. S. 6s 1881 Coup......... 
ff BS COUP... ccccccceses 
ee 4s “ *eeeeeeeeeeeeee 

4s ee eteceeeceseeses 
$6 CUP. GBerccceccccccece 

Canada Southern.......... 

C. C. & Ind, Central ...... 

Chic., B. & Quincy........ 

Chic., R.I. & Pacific ,.... 

Chicago & Alton........... 

Chicago & North-West.... 

“ ‘é “ce Pref. 

Chic,, Mil. & St. Paul...... 
sé “ é Pref. 

Del., Lack. & West....... 

Delaware & Hudson Canal. 

Hannibal & St. Joseph..... 

- eee 

Illinois Central....... sees 

Lake Erie & Western..... 

Louisville & Nashville..... 

Lake Shore. ... 0. ccsccccce 

Manhattan Railroad....... 

Michigan Central..... hone 

Mo., Kan. & Tex......cc0 

Morris & Essex...osscscees 

Nash., Chat. & St. L...... 

New Jersey Central...... oe 

N. Y. Cen. & Hud. River.. 

N. - L. E. & Western. - 


Pref. 


Northern Pacific.......... 
“6 Pieces . 
Ohio & Mississippi........ 
‘6 “ Pref.... 
EN 
Phil. & Rdg. R. R......e. 
St. L. & San ae” ead 


é “ec 


2.6 oe... oe 
Union Paciic....cccceccece 


Western Union Tel....... : 
i i is 


— Final sales.—— 





r————— For the year. . Dec. 31,9 Dec. 31; 
Highest. Lowest. 1880. 1879. 

107% May 26 . 103% July 9 144% .«. 107% 

104% April 28 ; 101 ec. 16 - rors - 103% 

112% Nov. 23 ‘ 106% Jam. 2 «. «112 - 06% 
11348 Dees 9 » *103 “ 2 . 2389 +. 3% 

134 - 27 e 125 April 21 - 134 . wrk 

81% =‘ 20 ° 40 ay 17. 74 ‘ 66% 
25% Jan. 26. om  ‘* xr ‘ 2% .« 2 
17998 + 134 


183% Dec. a7) Cti(«(“( 113 June 
. sé 


S « 
iI - 138% © 347 
2 


159% ‘* - .« 99% Jan. - 184 - 100 

130 Nov. 29 87% July 9 » 127% ‘ 90% 
146 24 ; 104 eb. 10 - 41 . 105% 
114@ Dec. 31 ; 661% May 25 . 4114% . 7598 
124% ‘‘ 31 : 99 ~ - 4124 - 100% 


110% ‘6 30 ~~. 68% ‘“ 25 . 109% ‘ 83% 
924q ‘ 18 ‘ 60 — a Y 


. 92 >. , 
% a1 ‘ 22% “ 28. 48% 2. 3358 


50 

105 - 24 , 63% ‘** 28 » 103% ° 63 
127% “ 31 ‘ 99% a 2 . 127% , 99 
42% ‘ 31 , 20% May 11 . 42% ; 20% 
174 Nov. ‘ 77 Dec. 8. ‘ 8632 
129% Dec. 30 ‘ 95 June 2 - 334% . 100 
57% March 16 21 july 22 34 534 
130% Dec. 30 75 fay 17. 125 std 
49% _ 27 2% “ 25 . 44% 32% 
123 aren 77 poy ia - «21% ° .~ 
128 arch § . 472 june 1 75 I 
9034 ° 45 ‘ies 25 8434 =O 8034 
155% Dec. 31 122 oom 154% . 129 
51% ‘ 27k 30 {ene I 50% 320. 42% 
a. WF -« 47 ay 25 94 - 
36 Jan. 1%. 20 ses .« @ - 32% 
67%4 Dec. 28 39% “ 2% . 661% 55% 
44% March 6 23 = 38% 2834 
102 2 66 ° = 100 57% 
225 ’ 13 / 168 Jan. 2 212 167 
72% Jan. 3 13% jely 2 51% ti 71% 
48 Feb. 2 254% May 11 ‘ 5 41 
65 Dec. 17 33 -. oe . 62% 49% 
7 oS : Sees 34 - 
6 e 17 34% 25 54% 49 
113% Dec. 28. 80 “SS 11238 85% 
48 = 27 26%4 “ 25 +. 45% 42% 
$8%% Dec. 28 51% ‘*f 25 ‘ 8652 . 64% 
116% Feb, 24 97 Dec.17 . 814% . 102% 
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BRITISH IMPORTS OF BuTTER.—Of the £ 9,940,412 which Great Britain 
spent on her butter imports in 1878, the principal quantities and values were 


as follows. 


The Irish contribution is not included: 


Cwt. Values 
Denmark......... ii ari adalat a aaa weee 224,427 ii £ 1,517,467 
United a occcccccccevecece eoccesce SURIN8 - 998,766 
Belgium....... itis ccenmewensun eee = - 499,889 
haa bine domi ceedeenawene cocccese SOT - 3,179,326 
Shs s deawdnunensedaccesenceesesen  — ee 2,494,903 


The Toronto Zimes says: ‘*From 1865 the Danish import was steadily 


increased from 65,555 cwt. to 224,427. 


Belgium has fluctuated, France has 


changed but little, and Dutch was not much disturbed. The United States fell 
off till 1876, when a great increase took place, owing chiefly to the superiority 


of its new brands. 


Compared with these figures the consignments from Cana- 


dian shores look very meager, being only 6,000 tons of 2,000 lbs,, at an aver- 
age price of only 74d. per pound,” 
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INDORSEMENT OF GOVERNMENT DRAFTS. 


[ OFFICIAL CIRCULAR | 


TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 1, 1881, 


Treasury Drafts and Post-Office Warrants must not be paid until the indorsements 
conform to the following regulations : . 


1. The name of the payee, as indorsed, must correspond in spelling with 
that on the face of the draft; no guarantee of an indorsement, imperfect in 
itself can be accepted. If the name of the payee as written on the face of 
a draft is spelled incorrectly, the draft should be returned to the Treasurer 
United States for correction. 

2. Indorsements by mark (X) must be witnessed by two persons who can 
write, giving their places of residence. 

3- Indorsements by executors, administrators, guardians, or other fiduciaries, 
must be accompanied by certified copies, under seal, of letters testamentary, 
letters of administration, of guardianship, or other evidence of fiduciary charac- 
ter, as the case may be. 

4. Payees and indorsees must indorse by their own hands: officials, officially 
with full title ; firms, the usual firm-signature by a member of the firm, not by 
a clerk or other person for the firm. 

5. Every indorsement must be by the proper written (not printed) signa- 
ture of the person whose indorsement is required. 

6. Powers of attorney for the indorsement of drafts in payment of -claims 
must state the number, date, and amount of draft, and number and kind of 
warrant, and be dated subsequently to the date of the drafts; must be 
witnessed by two persons, and must be acknowledged by the constituent before 
the Treasurer of the United States or an Assistant Treasurer, a Judge or 
Clerk of a District Court of the United States, a Collector of Customs, a 
Notary Public under his seal, or a Justice of the Peace or Commissioner of 
Deeds ; if before either of the two latter, the certificate and seal of the County 
Clerk as to the official character and signature of the Justice or Commissioner 
is required. If executed in a foreign country, the acknowledgment must be 
made before a Notary Public, with his seal attached, or a United States 
Consul or Minister. The officer taking the acknowledgment must certify that 
the letter of attorney was read and fully explained to the constituent at the 
time of acknowledgment (see Section 3477, Revised Statutes ), and that said con- 
stituent is personally well known to him to be the identical person named in 
and who subscribed his name to said power of attorney. 

7. Evidence of authority to indorse for incorporated or unincorporated com- 
panies must accompany drafts drawn or indorsed to the order of such companies 
or associations. Such evidence should be in the form of an extract from the 
by-laws or records of the company or association, showing the authority of the 
officer to indorse and receive and receipt for moneys for the company, and 
giving his name and the date of his election, or appointment, which extract 
must be verified by a certificate under seal signed by the President and Secre- 
tary or by one of these officers and not less than two of the Directors; which 
certificate must state that such authority remains unrevoked and unchanged. 
If the company have no seal, the extract should be certified as.correct by a 
Notary Public or other competent officer under his seal. When a resolution 
is adopted at a special meeting of Directors, it must be shown that all had 
notice of the time and place of such meeting and that a quorum assented to 


the resolution. 
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8. The indorsement of all the joint holders or co-trustees, executors, admin- 
istrators, guardians, or other fiduciaries will be required on drafts, and in the 
execution of a power to a third party to collect, all must join. In case of the 
death of either, the survivors will be recognized as having fw authority, upon 
due proof of such death and survivorship. | 

Jas. GILFILLAN, Treasurer, U. S. 

Approved: Jan. 1, 1881: 

Wm. LAWRENCE, Comptroller. 
Approved : JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





RULINGS OF THE FIRST COMPTROLLER OF THE 
UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


ASSIGNMENT OF REGISTERED GOVERNMENT BONDS—KLINK’S CASE, 


[ This was the case of one Klink, who, being much in debt, invested money 
in the purchase of Government registered bonds, in a fictitious name, and 
afterwards, in the same fictitious name, sold and transferred the bonds to 
other parties. |] 

The rulings on the case were as follows : 

1. The owner of Government registered bonds inscribed in a fictitious name 
may, by such name, assign them to a dona fide purchaser. 

2. The Government, as a matter of strict right, is under no obligation to pay 
the holder of bonds fraudulently caused by him to be registered (inscribed ) 
in a fictitious name. 

3. Bonds inscribed in a given name are presumed to be owned by some per- 
son of that name, and purchasers under one assuming to be owner in a 
fictitious name, must, to secure a transfer of registry or payment, (I ) 
make clear proof of his ownership, (2) of the good faith of the trans- 
action, (3) by bond indemnify the United States against loss or expense, 
and to pay any lawful claimant, and (4) furnish such other evidence and 
do such acts as may, under the circumstances, be practicable and rea- 
sonable. 

4. If bonds be inscribed in the name of one person, but purchased with the 
money of another, as between them a ¢rus¢ may arise, unless it be rebut- 
ted by relationship or other fact. In such cases questions may arise as to 
power of courts of equity to give relief. 

5. The Government is not bound, even on notice of /atent equities in bonds, 
to protect them, but may deal with the party holding, in regular form, 
the legal title. 

6. There may be cases in which bonds may so far disclose the character of a 
trust as to make it the duty of the Government not to permit transfers 
in violation of it. 





CONSUMPTION OF SILVER IN GREAT BRITAIN.—In a report recently pub- 
lished in England by ‘*Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878,” the estimate is made that 1,300,000 ounces of silver are 
annually used in Great Britain in solid articles, or ‘‘plate,” and 1,000,000 
ounces in- the various forms of plating, in respect to which they say: ‘‘ One 
ounce of silver per square foot of surface is equal to about the thickness of 
thin writing paper, and is considered an excellent coating.” 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. TAXATION OF BANKING SURPLUS. 


Organized as a co-partnership in the banking business (not yo 
under the State laws) we have accumulated a surplus fund, and carry capita 
and surplus separate on our books. We have been of the opinion that the 
surplus was not taxed by the Government, and have, therefore, made returns 
only on capital. The United States Collector for this district now claims that 
the surplus is taxable the same as capital, so that we have to report it for 
taxation as far back as our surplus goes. The Collector says this is the first 
case of the kind in his district. 

We would like to know, through the MAGAZINE, your opinion on the case, 


REPLY.—Section 3,407 of the Revised Statutes provides that there shall be 
levied a tax . . . ‘upon the capital of any bank, association, company, 
corporation, and on the capital employed by any person in the business of bank- 
ing,” etc., etc. The meaning of this section was considered by the present 
Attorney-General of the United States in his opinion of April 7th, 1877, to be 
found in the Internal Revenue Record, Vol. XIII, p. 126, and in Vol. 31, p. 
979, of this MAGAZINE; and, though the question before him was, whether 
money invested in a banking house is to be considered as ‘*‘ capital employed” 
in the business of banking, the reasoning in the opinion seems to cover the 
question raised by this inquiry. He says, in substance, that this tax is not 
strictly a tax upon property to be levied proportionally, but is an excise duty, 
being a fixed, direct and absolute charge for a privilege, without any neces- 
sary regard for the amount of property belonging to those upon whom the 
charge may fall, although it may be increased or diminished by the extent to 
which the privilege is exercised; and that the ‘‘ capital” fixed by the charter 
or articles of agreement of a corporation or association, and the ‘‘capital em- 
ployed” by an individual, are taken as the basis for calculating the value of 
the privilege, and are made by the statute arbitrary standards of computation. 
The same distinction is observed in the Treasury Department circular, where 
the paid-up capital of banks, associations, companies or corporations, and the 
capital employed in the business of banking of a private banker, are treated 
as constituting capital for purposes of taxation. If an individual or co-part- 
nership commences business at any time with a certain capital, and afterwards 
maakes profits upon that capital, which are not divided or taken out of the 
business, but, being allowed to accumulate, are used in it over again, we 
are unable to see why such profits, so used, are not as much capital employed 
in the banking business, as any part of the original capital. The device of 
carrying such profits along in the books of the firm, or individual, under the 
name of surplus, cannot change the real fact, viz.: that it is capital used in 
the banking business. The word surplus seems to be more properly used in 
the case of a bank with a capital fixed by law, to distinguish that part of its 
assets which may be considered accumulated profits, in distinction from what is 
charged to the account of the capital; it has no special application to the 
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case of a private banker, whose capital, in the above sense, is not fixed. It 
may be said that the law is, upon this construction, more favorable to incor- 


porated banks than to private bankers; but the answer is, that such construc- . 


tion is rendered necessary by the words of the statute. If the inquirers have 
made incorrect returns in previous years, they are still liable for what they 
ought to and would have paid, but for the mistake. It is well settled that 
the United States is not bound by the acquiescence of its officers in an erro- 
neous construction of the tax laws, so that it cannot afterwards insist that the 
mistake shall be rectified. We, therefore, think that the claim of the Col- 
lector is correct under the law. 


II, DUPLICATE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT.. 


We issue a certificate of deposit, payable ‘‘on return of this certificate prop- 
erly indorsed.” In a few days afterwards, the payee writes us from a distant 
point that his baggage was burned while in hands of the express company, that 
said certificate was among the effects so destroyed, with an affidavit to this 
effect, and that he had not assigned, nor transferred, said’ certificate, nor 
received value therefor in any way whatever, and requests a duplicate, as the 
certificate. by its terms, is negotiable. These questions arise : 

ist. Are we under any obligation to issue a duplicate? 

2nd. If we issue a duplicate, and said duplicate is presented and paid, are we 
released in law from payment of the original, should it prove not to have 
been eng ng but be in the hands of parties having no knowledge of the 
existence of a duplicate? 

We would like to see these points answered fully and any other. questions 
that might arise in a case of this kind. 

REPLY,—Ist. No. 

2nd. No. 

A bank which has issued a negotiable certificate of deposit stands in the 
same position as the maker of a promissory note. The sole duty of the bank is 
to pay the amount mentioned in the certificate, to the holder thereof, upon 
demand ; and, if the certificate has been lost, it cannot be compelled to pay 
the amount thereof to the loser, unless it is furnished with a satisfactory bond 
of indemnity. The loser of the certificate has no right to ask for a duplicate. 
If the bank, however, upon being furnished with an indemnity chooses to issue 
a new certificate, such certificate would, as it were, represent a new deposit, for 
the bank would still be liable upon the original certificate, in case it has not 
been destroyed, as represented, but has been negotiated or comes into the 
hands of an innocent holder for value. If the holder should have heretofore, 
negotiated the original certificate, or should hereafter pass it to an innocent 
holder for value and without notice, or if the certificate was lost or stolen 
(having been first indorsed by the payee), and should have already been, or 
hereafter be, negotiated to an innocent holder as above, such holder could 
recover the amount of it from the bank. In such an event the bank must 
look to its bond of indemnity for reimbursement. The risks, which we have 
referred to, show why the bank is entitled to be indemnified, before it should 
be called upon to pay the amount of the original certificate. After it has 
received the indemnity, whether it shall then pay, or issue a new certificate, 
is a matter which may safely be left to be governed by the wish of its cus- 
tomer, 
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III. LIABILITY FOR FORGED SIGNATURE. 

A check purporting to be drawn by A on B, a banker, payable to C or 
bearer, is presented by D, who indorses it. B pays the check and A’s signa- 
ture proves to be a forgery. Has B recourse on D? 

REpPLY.—The rule of law which has always been laid down upon this subject 
is, that a banker is bound to know the signature of his customer, and if he 
pays a forged check to an innocent holder, who has given value for it, he 
cannot have recourse on the holder. This qualification however, has been 
made upon the general rule, viz., that the holder has not by his own fault or 
negligence contributed to the success of the fraud or to mislead the banker, 
Our correspondent will find in A/orse on Banking, 2a ed., p. 327, ef seg., an 
elaborate discussion of the question,—whieh~-our limited space prevents us from 
giving, but from which it will be seen that the decisions are not uniform. As 
the question is stated, no other facts being given, we think D is not obliged 
to refund the money to B; but there is one case which seems to hold—that the 
mere fact that D indorsed the check before receiving payment may make some 
difference, and render D liable, although he might not be, if he had not 
indorsed it. ational Bank of North America v. Bangs, 106 Mass. 441. 





IV, CHECK IMPERFECTLY DRAWN. 

Would any person, except the drawer of the check ‘‘to Mr. Palmer, or 
order,” mentioned in the January number of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE, have 
any right of action upon that check against the bank ? 

Mr. Palmer does not know the drawer, and, in fact, did not know of the 
check’s existence till long after the bank paid it to his sub-agent, who, it is 
claimed, failed to account for the money. Do you consider that in the case of 
an accepted check of this kind the bank should account to any one but to 
their depositor ? 

REPLY.—Generally speaking, the bank is never liable upon its customer’s 
check to anybody, unless it has accepted the check. If it refuses to honor the 
check when in funds, it is liable to the depositor for the injury thereby caused 
to his credit by the refusal, but this is not a liability upon the check. The 
claim of Palmer, therefore, is a claim wholly upon the drawer of the check, if 
upon any body; unless possibly in one set of circumstances, and the facts are 
so stated in our correspondent’s letter of inquiry, that we are unable to tell 
whether those circumstances have arisen or not. Suppose the drawer of the 
check, wishing to pay a debt to Mr. Palmer, had made his check payable to 
‘‘Mr. Palmer, or order,” and handed it to the sub-agent to give to Mr. 
Palmer, and then the sub-agent had presented the check to the bank, without 
the indorsement of Mr. Palmer, and without his authority, and induced the 
bank to pay it. Now whether the drawer, as between himself and the bank, 
were willing to accept such check as a good voucher or not, we think it would 
still remain the property of Mr. Palmer, and that he would have the right to 
compel the bank to deliver it up to him, in order that he might have an 
opportunity to sue the drawer upon it. If the bank should refuse to deliver it 
to him under these circumstances, he might maintain an action against it for 
such refusal, and would recover as damages the amount of the check. Under 
no other circumstances which now occur to us, can the bank be liable to Mr. 
Palmer for the amount of this check, 

It is hardly proper to speak of it as an ‘‘ accepted check.” An acceptance 
is a promise to pay, and this check has been actually paid already. 
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FINANCIAL MATTERS AT WASHINGTON. 


In the Senate, January 5, Mr. Kernan introduced a bill regulating the coin- 
age of the standard silver dollars. It proposes to repeal so much of the 
Coinage Act of 1878 as requires the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
silver bullion, and to coin not less than two nor more than four million 
dollars per month. The bill next provides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall hereafter coin only such an amount of standard silver dollars as he may 
find necessary to meet the demand for them. ' 

In the House, a bill to authorize a charge for melting cr refining bullion, 
when at or above the standard, was passed. 

The House, January 6, devoted the day to debating the refunding bill. 
The only member supporting the bill in its present shape was Mr. Chittenden, 
of New York. All the other speakers, Messrs. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, Mor- 
rison and Springer, of Illinois; McLane, of Maryland; Lounsbury, of New 
York; Mills, of Texas; Phillips, of Missouri, and Weaver, of Iowa, insisted 
that the bonds should be short enough to be within reach of the surplus 
revenue, and that none of them should be longer than on ten years. In the 
course of the debate, Mr. Hatch, of Missouri, gave notice of an amendment 
to permit the State banks to issue notes on a deposit of Government three- 
per-cent. bonds. Mr. Chittenden also gave notice that he would, at the proper 
time, offer an amendment repealing all acts imposing a tax on the capital and 
deposits of Savings banks, National banks, State banks and private bankers, 
providing that the tax on the circulating notes of National banks issued on 
bonds authorized by this act shall not exceed one-half of one per cent., and 
providing further that the total amount of silver dollars of 412% grains, author- 
ized under the act of February 28, 1878, shal] not exceed $ 100,000,000. 

In the House, January 8, the funding. bill was taken up, and the pending 
question was on the amendment moved by Mr. Wood, in behalf of the Ways 
and Means Committee, to reduce the interest from three and a half to three 
per cent. 

Mr. Claflin had read an amendment he proposed to offer leaving the interest 
at three and a half per cent. and providing that the bonds shall be redeemable 
after five years and payable in twenty years. 

Mr. Frye said that during the recess he had seen a large number of busi- 
ness men in New York, Boston and New England, and he had come to the 
deliberate conclusion that it would be utterly impossible to float a three-per- 
cent. bond running less than thirty years. 

Mr. Keifer, of Ohio, offered an amendment to Mr. Wood’s amendment, so 
as to fix the interest at a rate not exceeding four per cent. He believed that 
four per cent. was as low a rate of interest as the bonds could be floated at. 

Mr. Kelley presented a calculation showing that the aggregate amount of 
interest that would be paid on 637,000,000 of debt in ten years under a 
three-per-cent. bond would be over $ 191,000,000, while the amount that 
would be paid on the same debt at its existing rates of interest, under the 
policy of paying off the debt at the rate of $5,000,000 a month, would only 
be $ 162,000,000, showing a saving by the latter policy of $28,000,000. 

Mr. Anderson, of Kansas, offered an amendment providing that the interest 
shall not exceed three and a half per cent., at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr, Townshend, of Illinois, said that in the discussion the point seemed to 
be lost sight of that, by an exemption of these ‘onds from State, municipal 
and school taxes, the rate of three per cent. was really equivalent to a rate of 
hve per cent. He felt confident that a three-per-cent. bond could be floated. 

Mr. McLane, of Maryland, offered an amendment to Mr. Anderson’s sub- 
stitute, so as to make it read ‘‘at a rate not exceeding three per cent.” He 
thought that the entire debt of 1881 ought to be paid by short bonds or short 
Treasury notes. 
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The vote was then taken on Mr. Keifer’s amendment, and it was defeated— 
I2 to 149. 

Mr. Randall (the Speaker) believed that the Government could negotiate a 
bond and a Treasury note at three per cent. Fifteen years’ time to run would be 
sufficient, as far as the bond was concerned, and the 2.10 principle so far as 
the Treasury note was concerned. There was not a member who had not 
letters from responsible parties telling him that the Government could nego- 
tiate the bonds at three per cent. 

Mr. Mills, of Texas, argued that it would be $ 100,000,000 cheaper to let 
the debt stand at five and six per cent. and pay it in five years, than to let 
it run for twenty years at three per cent. 

Mr. Hawley, of Connecticut, said he did not believe that a three-per-cent. 
bond could be just now floated at par. It was possible, however, that if a 
perpetual bond were issued (as in England ) it could be floated at three per 
cent. 

Mr. Converse, of Ohio, argued that a three-per-cent. Government bond, as 
proposed, was equivalent to six per cent. interest in private loans. 

Mr. Townshend, of Illinois, referred to the recent subscriptions to the 
Northern Pacific five-per-cent. bonds, and asked the question whether, if an 
unconstructed railroad could float (at a premium of over two and a half) a 
five-per-cent. bond subject to all kinds of State and local taxation, there could 
be any doubt of the ability of the Government to float a three-per-cent. bond 
exempt from all taxation. 

Mr. Keifer, of Ohio, declared his belief that not one three-per-cent. bond 
would be taken in his or in any other district of Ohio. 

Mr. Newberry, of Michigan, offered an amendment striking out so much of 
the bill as authorizes the issue of bonds and notes, and inserting a proviso au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue three-per-cent. bonds not to 
exceed $ 450,000,000, redeemable after ten years, and payable thirty years after 
date of issue; also notes in the amount of $ 250,000,000, with interest at three 
and a half per cent., redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after two 
years, and payable in ten years, which notes iNational banks shall be permitted 
to hold as part of their legal reserve. 

Mr. Hurd, of Ohio, did not believe that prosperity in any country could 
long continue without a resumption of specie payments, and he thought that 
specie resumption in this country was a delusion and a snare. It was based 
on false and fraudulent silver dollars, and on a legal-tender paper currency. 

Mr. Belford, of Colorado, after making some remarks on the silver question, 
said: ‘*I want to say to my Republican friends of the East that if the single- 
standard theory is to be the policy of the Republican party, we in the West 
will make revolt against their banner.” 

Mr. Fort, of Illinois, argued against the refunding theory. 

Mr. Gillette, of Iowa, argued against the policy of refunding and wanted 
a Treasury note which could circulate as money, and with which every bond 
that came due in 1881 could be paid. 

The commiteee then, at four o’clock, rose for the purpose, as stated by Mr. 

Wood, of limiting the debate, but a motion to adjourn was interjected and car- 
ried. 
In the Senate, January 11, Mr. Bayard, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported favorably House bill to amend a section of the Revised Statutes, so as 
to authorize a charge for melting or refining bullion when at or above the 
standard. 

The House, January 12, went into Committee of the Whole, on the Refund- 
ing bill. 

Mr. Stevenson ( Democrat, Illinois ) opposed the bill, on the ground that it 
did no more nor less than fix a permanent National debt upon the country. 

Mr. Weaver (Greenbacker, Iowa ) protested against the refunding of the five 
and six per cents. into any obligation that would take from the Government the 
right of redemption for a single day or hour. 

Mr. McMillan (Democrat, Tennessee) argued in favor of an amendment, 
which he proposed to offer, making the bonds subject to taxation. 

Mr, Dunnell (Republican, Minnesota) said that he had no doubt that a 
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three-per-cent. bond would find a ready sale. He would vote, however, for a 
reduction of the time from twenty to ten years. 

Mr, O. Turner (Democrat, Kentucky) opposed the refunding theory. He 
was in favor of placing an income tax on capitalists and bondholders, and 
letting the revenue received from that tax go to the extinguishment of the 
bonds. 

Mr. Randall (the Speaker) advocated a three-per-cent. bond. He would 
compel the National banks to take the three-per-cent. bonds as security for 
their circulation. 

Mr. Buckner (Missouri) opposed the bill. There was a Trojan horse 
hidden behind it—to make permanent the National-bank system of the country. 

Mr. Frye, of Maine, did not believe that any body would voluntarily take a 
three-per-cent. loan, and he was opposed to dragooning the National banks 
into taking it. 

Mr. Einstein ( Republican, New York) and Aldrich ( Republican, Rhode 
Island) opposed a three-per-cent. bond, and Mr. De la Matyr ( Greenbacker, 
Indiana) favored it. 

Mr. Haskell ( Republican, Kansas) opposed a three-per-cent. bond. No 
Western National bank could continue business on the basis of a three-per-cent. 
bond. 

Mr. Wood stated that he could furnish the gentleman with letters from 
Presidents of National banks in the West, in which they declared that they 
would gladly receive a three-per-cent. bond. 

Mr. Haskell replied that that statement had always been coupled with the 
provision that it should be a bond running some length of time, and that 
it should be accompanied with the repeal of National-bank taxation. 

Mr. Harris ( Democrat, Virginia) and Mr. Warner ( Democrat, Ohio) argued 
in opposition to a long-time bond, and Mr. O’Connor (Democrat, South Caro- 
lina) advocated a three-per-cent. bond. 

Mr. McLane (Democrat, Maryland) warned the Democratic side of the 
House that it would make a mistake if it absolutely limited the Secretary of 
the Treasury to a three-per-cent. bond. 

Mr. Ward ( Pennsylvania) argued in favor of important amendments which he 
proposed to offer at the end of the bill. They repeal all acts imposing a tax 
on the capital and deposits of Savings banks, National banks, State banks, 
and private bankers, all laws imposing a tax on the circulating notes_ of 
National banks, and all laws imposing a tax on bank checks. 

The time limited for debate having expired, the question recurred on Mr. 
Wood’s amendment fixing the rate at three per cent. on the bonds and notes 
authorized to be issued. ' 

Mr. Newberry ( Michigan ) called for a division of the question, and the 
vote was first taken on fixing the rate on the bonds at three per cent. It 
was agreed to—132 against 92. The great body of the Democrats voted in 
the affirmative, and the majority of the Republicans in the negative. 

The second branch of the amendment, fixing the rate at three per cent. on 
the notes, was agreed to without division. 

Mr. Sanford ( Alabama) offered an amendment providing that before any of 
the bonds or notes authorized by this act are issued, it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay on the bonds accruing during the year 
1881, all the silver dollars of 412% grains, and all the gold over and above 
$50,000,000 now held in the Treasury for redemption purposes. He argued 
in favor of his amendent, and Mr. Bland ( Missouri) argued in favor of an 
amendment which he proposed to offer, authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to coin the maximum amount of silver dollars and to pay such silver dol- 
lars in the redemption of the maturing debt. 

Mr. Sanford’s amendment was adopted—yeas 83, nays 25. 

Mr. McMillan ( Tennessee ) offered an amendment making the bonds herein 
authorized subject to taxation. This was rejected—yeas 57, nays 99. 

Mr. Randall (Pennsylvania) offered an amendment making the substantial 
part of the section read as follows : ¥ 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue bonds in the 
amount of not exceeding 650,000,000, which shall bear interest at the rate 
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of three per cent. per annum, redeemable at the pleasure of the United States 
after years. The bonds shall be,” etc. 

Mr. Randall stated that his intention was to make this a bond loan exclu. 
sively. He would at the proper time move to fill up the blank in the amend- 
ment by the insertion of the word ‘‘two,’’ so as to make the bonds redeema- 
able in two years. He would also offer an amendment providing that the 
interest on the six-per-cent. bonds shall cease at the expiration of thirty days 

after notice that the same have been designated for redemption. Adjourned. 

The House, January 13, resumed, in Committee of the Whole, the con- 
sideration of the refunding bill, the pending question being on the amendment 
offered yesterday by Mr. Randall. ) 

Mr. Townshend proposed, as a modification of it, that bonds for $ 400,000,000 
and notes for $ 300,000,000 be authorized, which Mr. Randall agreed to and 
adopted. 

Mr. Speer, of Georgia, was in favor of refunding on twenty years and of 
getting rid of surplus revenue by reducing taxes. 

Mr. Mills, of Texas, proposed that the bonds and notes should be redeem- 
able after one year and payable in ten years. Mr. Randall accepted this 
proposition so far as the notes are concerned. As to the bonds, Mr. Claflin, 
of Massachusetts, proposed that they should be redeemable in five years and 
payable in ten years, which was agreed to without a division. 

Mr. Ryan, of Pennsylvania, moved to amend, by making the bonds redeem- 
able in five years and payable in twenty years. Rejected—73 against 103. 

Mr. Gillette, of Iowa, moved to insert in lieu of the bonds and certificates 
the words ‘‘ $ 700,000,000 of Treasury notes.” Rejected. 

Mr. Randall’s amendment as amended was then adopted—128 against 2, 

_( Messrs. Weaver and Gillette), thus making the section read as follows: 

That all existing provisions of law authorizing the refunding of the National debt 
shall apply to‘ any bonds of the United States bearing a higher rate of interest 
than four and a half per cent. per annum, which may hereafter become redeemable. 
Provided, That in lieu of the bonds authorized to be issued by the act of July 14, 
1870, entitled ‘‘ An act to authorize the refunding of the National debt and the acts 
amendatory thereto, and the certificates authorized by the act of February 26, 1879, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the issue of certificates of deposit in aid of the 
refunding of the public debt,’ the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to issue bonds in the amount of not exceeding $ 400,000,000, which shall bear in- 
terest at the rate of three per cent. per annum, redeemable at the pleasure of the 
United States after five years and payable ten years from the date of issue; and 
also certificates in the amount of not exceeding $ 300,000,000 bearing interest at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, redeemable at the pleasure of the United States 
after one year, and payable in ten yeats from the date of issue. The bonds and 
certificates shall be in all other respects of like character and subject to the same 
provisions as the bonds authorized to be issued by the act of July 14, 1870, enti- 
tled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the National debt,’ and acts amenda- 
tory thereto, provided that nothing in this act shall be construed as to authorize 
an increase of the public debt, and provided, further, that before any of the bonds 
or certificates authorized by this act are issued, it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay on the bonds accrued during the year 1881 all the silver 
dollars of 412% grains and all the gold over and above § 50,000,000 in the Treasury 
for redemption purposes; and provided, further, that the interest on the six-per- 
cent. bonds hereby authorized to be refunded shall cease at the expiration of thirty 
days after notice that the same have been designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for redemption.”’ 


Mr. Weaver (Iowa) offered an amendment providing that no portion of the 
public debt now payable in lawful money shall be funded, under authority of 
this act, into obligations payable exclusively in coin. Rejected—66 to 96. 

Mr. Chittenden (New York) offered an améndment repealing the tax on 
bank capital and deposits, and providing that the tax on the circulating notes 
of National banks issued upon bonds authorized by this act shall not exceed 
one-half of one per cent. 

Mr. Mills made the point of order that the amendment was not germane, 
and that it was embraced in a bill now pending before Congress. He said 
that if it should be admitted he would bring forward amendments impos- 
ing an income tax and revising the tariff. 
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The point of order was sustained and the amendment was excluded, with 
the suggestion from Mr. Wood that it could be brought up when the fifth 
section of the bill was reached, to which it would be germane. 

Mr. Anderson ( Kansas ) offered an amendment prohibiting the incorporation 
of National banks after June 30, 1881. 

A point of order was raised against the amendment, pending which, Mr. 
Dibrell (Tennessee) offered an amendment imposing an income tax, pending 
which, the Committee rose. ; 

The House, January 15, went into Committee of the Whole on the refunding 
bill. The pending question was the amendment moved by Mr. Anderson, of 
Kansas, January 13, to substitute for National bank notes Treasury notes, but 
not to be a legal tender. The amendment was rejected by a vote of 108 
to 46. 

The next amendment was that offered by Mr. Dibrell ( Tennessee ) imposing 
an income tax, ‘‘the revenue of which shall be exclusively used for the pay- 
ment of the bonds and notes herein authorized to be issued.” 

Mr. F. Wood (New York) and Mr. Frye raised the point of order that 
the amendment was not germane and was substantially similar to bills pending 
before the House. 

The Chair sustained the point of order, and the amendment was not 
admitted: ; 

Mr. Bland ( Missouri) offered an amendment providing that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to require the payment of gold or silver coin 
held for the redemption of certificates issued thereon, nor to reduce the 
amount of coin held for resumption purposes below $50,000,000, nor to require 
the payment of the coin, which may be necessary to redeem the public debt 
on which interest has ceased. The amendment was rejected, 57 to 98. 


Mr. Phillips ( Missouri ) offered an amendment providing that the certificates’ 


shall be issued in denominations of $10, $20 and $50, either registered or 
coupon, Adopted. 

Mr Price (lowa) offered an amendment repealing the tax on bank checks. 
Ruled out on a point of order. 

Mr. Singleton (Illinois) offered as a substitute for the first section an 
amendment providing for discharging the debt redeemable in 1881 by the 
payment from the Treasury of $185,000,c00 and by the issue of $ 400,000,000 
in Treasury notes bearing two per cent. interest. Rejected. 

Mr. Anderson ( Kansas) offered as a substitute for the first section an 
amendment authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds not ex- 
ceeding $ 400,000,000, bearing interest at a rate not exceeding three and a 
half per cent. redeemable after two and payable in ten years, and certificates 
to the amount of % 300,000,000, bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 
three and a half per cent., redeemable in one and payable in ten years. 
Rejected—53 to 95, a party vote. 

In the House, January 17, Mr. Frye (Maine) offered a resolution, which 
was adopted, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for information relative 
to the character and amounts of the public indebtedness of foreign governments, 
and the rates of interest, the present market value, the time of payment and 
the discount or premium realized on the original negotiation of the respective 
bonds and securities of such governments. 

The House, January 18, went into Committee of the Whole on the refund- 
ing bill. The pending amendment was an amendment offered by Mr. Carlisle, 
that after the call for bonds has expired, they shall not be treated for more 
than thirty days as security for bank circulation. The amendment contained 
also the following proviso : 

“And provided further, That section four of the Act of June 20, 1874, 
entitled ‘An Act fixing the amount of United States notes, providing for a 
redistribution of the National bank currency, and for other purposes,’ be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed, and sections 5,159 and 5,160 of the Aevised 
Statutes of the United States be, and the same are hereby, re-enacted.” 

A motion to strike out this proviso was lost by a vote of 77 to 102, and the 
amendment was agreed to by a vote of 128 to 101. 

A great many other amendments were offered, but they were all rejected. 
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Mr. Bland (Democrat, Missouri) offered a substitute for the whole bill, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to reserve for resumption purposes 
coin in the Treasury equal to twenty-five per cent. of all legal-tender notes 
outstanding, and a sufficient sum of coin to redeem silver certificates, and to 
apply the residue to the redemption of the public debt. 

This was rejected by a vote of 43 to 106. 

The Committee then rose and reported the bill to the House, when Mr. 
Wood demanded the previous question, which was seconded, and the main 
question ordered on the bill and amendments. 

Pending further action the House adjourned. 

Mr. Carlisle ( Kentucky ) offered an amendment authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make suitable rules and regulations to carry this Act into effect, 
provided that the expense of disposing of the bonds and certificates shall not 
exceed one-fourth of one per cent. 

Mr. Claflin ( Massachusetts ) moved to amend by making it one-half of one 
per cent. 

Messrs. Wood and Randall opposed the motion of Mr. Claflin, and it was 
rejected. The amendment of Mr. Carlisle was then agreed to. 

Mr. Carlisle moved to strike out the fourth section of the bill and insert an 
amendment authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to use, if he deem it 
necessary, not exceeding 50,000,000 of standard gold and silver coin in 
the Treasury, in the redemption of the five and six-per-cent. bonds of the 
United States authorized to be refunded by this Act, and to apply the surplus 
money in the Treasury to the purchase or redemption of United States bonds, 
provided that the bonds so purchased or redeemed shall constitute no part of 
the sinking fund, but shall be canceled. ‘The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. Carlisle moved to strike out the fifth section and insert in lieu thereof a 
proviso that after May 1, 1881, the three-per-cent. bonds authorized by this 
Act shall be the only bonds receivable as security for the National bank circu- 
lation, or as security for the safe-keeping of public deposits; but that when 
such bonds deposited shall be designated for purchase or redemption, the 
banking association depositing the same shall have a right to substitute other 
bonds of the United States; provided further that no bond on which interest 
has ceased shall be accepted or continue on deposit for security for circula- 
tion or safe-keeping of public money. 

Pending the consideration of this amendment, the House adjourned. 

The House, January 19, resumed the consideration of the refunding bill. 

Mr. Gillette (Iowa) rose to a point of order, and argued that inasmuch as 
Mr. Newberry ( Michigan) had openly stated that he had gone to the National 
bank of which he was a director, to inquire how he should vote, he had no 
right to vote on this question. 

Mr. Weaver (Iowa) said he would broaden the point of order so as to 
include every member who was a National-bank stockholder. 

The Speaker overruled the point of order. 

An appeal from the decision taken by Mr. Gillette was laid upon the table 
—yeas 220, nays 34. 

The question then recurred on agreeing to the amendments reported by the 
Committee of the Whole to the funding bill. 

The first amendment, on which a separate vote was demanded, was the fix- 
ing of the rate of interest upon the bonds at three per cent. instead of three 
and one-half. The amendment was agreed to—yeas 149, nays 104. 

The amendment making the bonds 5-10 bonds was adopted without division, 
as were also the amendments fixing the rate of interest on the certificates at 
three per cent , and making them I-10 certificates. 

A separate vote was taken on the amendment providing that before any of 
the bonds or certificates authorized by this Act are issued, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay on the bonds accruing during the year 1881, all the silver 
dollars and ail the gold over $50,000,000 now in the Treasury for redemption 
purposes. 

The amendment was rejected—yeas 111, nays 140, and it was stricken from 
the bill. 

The next amendment on which a separate vote was demanded was that the 
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expenses of preparing, issuing, advertising, and disposing of the bonds and cer- 
tificates, shall not exceed one-quarter of one per cent. It was agreed to—yeas 
151, nays 103. 

The next vote was taken on Mr. Carlisle’s substitute to the fifth section, 
which provides that after the 1st of May, 1881, the three-per-cent. bonds shall 
be the only bonds receivable as security for National-bank circulation, or as 
security for the safe-keeping of public money, repeals section four of the Act 
June 20, 1874, and re-enacts sections 5,159 and 5,160 of the Revised Statutes. 
It was agreed to, yeas 137, nays IIg. 

The bill was then finally passed, yeas, 135, nays 125. 

Of the 135 affirmative votes on the final passage of the funding bill in the 
House, to-day, all but eight were Democratic, Of the 125 negative votes, 108 
were Republican, ten Greenback, and seven Democratic. An analysis of the 
yea and nay vote, on fixing the rate of interest at three instead of three and 
one-half per cent., shows that of the 149 votes in favor of three per cent., 131 
were Democratic, ten Greenback, and eight Republican; and that of the 104 
in favor of three and one-half per cent., ninety-seven were Republican and 
seven Democratic. 


INSOLVENT BANKS AND THE TREASURY. 


In 1867 the Comptroller of the Currency made an examination of the office 
of the Assistant Treasurer in New Orleans, and took possession of the office 
and acted as Assistant Treasurer for some weeks, owing to a defalcation amount- 
ing to about $1,100,000 in that office. The previous assistant treasurer turned 
over to him a large amount of assets in part payment of his liability, which 
was confessed. Among the assets was an individual check of the Assistant 
Treasurer on the First National Bank of New Orleans for $ 315,779.10, and 
the books of the bank showed a balance of that amount. The bank failed on 
the following day, and the Comptroller of the Currency took possession of the 
bank and transferred all its moneys, amounting to about $94,000, to the 
treasury, in part payment of this check. A receive: soon after took possession 
of the bank and found that the past due paper and other liabilities of the 
ex-Assistant Treasurer were more than the amount standing to his credit. 
Subsequently the United States came into possession of a claim against the 
bank, and the dividends now unpaid upon this claim amount to $ 65,000. 

The Comptroller in a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury suggested that 
the amount of dividends due upon this claim should be allowed as an offset 
against the claim of the bank for the #%94,000 of moneys transferred, under a 
misapprehension, from the bank to the Treasury, and that Congress should be 
requested to make an appropriation for the remainder. The matter was 
referred to the First Comptroller, who has decided that the offset cannot be 
allowed, and that the Government is entitled to preference in the payment 
of the whole claim, thus bringing the bank in debt to the United States. 
The Comptroller of the Currency holds that even if the Government is enti- 
tled to preference on an original indebtedness, which question is now pend- 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, and which has been twice decided, 
by two different Attorneys-General, adversely to the United States, that, in 
the language of a previous decision (Justice M’Lean, United States v. Buford, 
vol. 3, Peters, p. 30) of the Supreme Court, ‘‘the transfer of any claim to 
the United States can not give to it any greater validity than it possessed 
in the hands of the assignor,”’ 
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LOST UNITED STATES BONDS. 


The First Comptroller of the Currency, Judge Lawrence, recently rendered 
a decision in the case of a lost government bond in which he holds as 
follows : 

First—That coupon bonds, being payable to bearer, the title thereto passes 
by delivery. Possession, even fraudulently obtained, is Arima facie evidence 
of ownership, and all persons not chargeable with knowledge of the fraud 
may safely purchase from the holder. Second, if the holder of such bonds 
‘present it to the Treasury Department for payment, or for the issue of a new 
bond, and give notice of any defect in his title, payment to such holder will 
not relieve the government from the duty again to pay the rightful owner ; 
third, when registered bonds are presented for transfer to an endorsee, the 
Government is bound at its peril to ascertain the genuineness of the assign- 
ment, and in case of transfers by operation of law, as in case of administra- 
tion, bequest, etc., the Government is bound to ascertain the persons who, by 
legal right, are entitled to be inscribed as payees; fourth, payment to a per- 
son who is not the owner of a _ registered bond, even though procured by 
false personation and with the possession of the bond, will not relieve the 
Government from liability to the rightful claimant, who has in no way par- 
ticipaied in the fraud; fifth, payment or transfer of registry of a registered 
bond on a forged endorsement will not deprive the dona fide owner of the 
bond of his rights therein; sixth, on general principles of the common and 
civil law, the finder of a Government bond acquires no title therein ; seventh, 
when the holder of a Government bond presents it to the Treasury for pay- 
ment, with evidence showing that he-is not the owner or entitled to payment, 
he has no right to a return of the bond to his custody. It is the duty of 
the Government to hold it to protect the rights of the proper owner until 
he demands it. 

In the matter of the transfer and payment of registered Government bonds, 
Judge Lawrence rendered, on December 22, a decision in which he holds 
that, ‘‘ First, the owner of Government registered bonds inscribed in a ficti- 
tious name may by such name assign them to a done fide purchaser. Second, 
the Government as a matter of strict right is under no obligation to pay the 
holder of bonds fraudulently caused by him to be registered (inscribed ) in a 
fictictious name. Third, bonds inscribed in a given name are presumed to be 
owned by some person of that name, and purchasers under one assuming to 
be owner under a fictitious name must, to secure a transfer of registry or 
payment, first make clear proof of his ownership ; second, of the good faith of 
the transaction; third, by bond indemnify the United States against loss or 
expense and to pay any lawful claimant, and fourth, furnish such other 
evidence and do such acts as may under the circumstances be practicable 
and reasonable. Fourth, if bonds be imscribed in the name of one person, 
but purchased with the money of another, as between them a trust may 
arise, unless it be rebutted, by relationship or any other fact; in such cases 
questions may arise as to the power of courts of equity to give relief. Fifth, 
the Government is not bound, even on notice of latent equities in bonds, to 
protect them, but may deal with the party holding in regular form the legal 
title. Sixth, There may be cases in which bonds may so far disclose the char- 
acter of a trust as to make it the duty of the Government not to permit 
transfers in violation of it.” 
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Savincs BANKs.—The recent official reports show Rhode Island Savings bank 
deposits amount to $ 44,755,625, an increase sirice the last annual return of 
$1,660,091. The excess of assets over liabilities amounts to nearly $ 2,000,000. 

Connecticut Savings bank deposits exceed $76,000,000, showing a gain of 
over $2,000,000 during the year. Governor Bigelow recommends the removal 
of the tax on deposits and the abolition of double taxation. 
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THE DEFECTS OF THE FUNDING BILL. 


ARGUMENT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY BEFORE THE 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


On January 26th the Comptroller of the Currency appeared, by invitation, 
before the Finance Committee of the Senate to express to them his views 
of the Funding bill, now before Congress. 

Mr. Knox said, in regard to the Act of June 20, 1874: /%rst—It reduced 
the reserve of the National banks, by repealing the section requiring a reserve 
to be kept in circulation. Second—It required National bank notes to be 
redeemed at the Treasury in Washington, at the expense of the bank, 
Third—It provided for the withdrawal of bonds and the reduction of National 
bank circulation at the pleasure of the banks by depositing lawful money. 
Fourth—It fixed the maximum amount of legal-tender notes at $ 382,000,000, 
Fifth—It provided for the re-distribution of National bank notes authorized by 
the Act of July 12, 1870, by the withdrawal of $ 55,000,000 of National bank 
notes from the States having an excess of their proportion, and its redistribu- 
tion among those States having less than their proportion, under an appor- 
tionment made on the basis of population and wealth, as shown by the returns 
of the census of 1870. | 

Section 4 of the Act which it is now proposed to repeal provides that any 
bank may reduce its circulation by depositing legal-tender notes. During the 
first year and a half, to November 1, 1875, ‘15,000,000 additional circulation 
was issued, $ 20,000,000 was retired and destroyed without re-issue, and from 
that date to the present time a greater amount of circulation has been retired 
under the operation of the act than has been issued; so that the amount 
originally authorized, $ 350,000.000, not including the issues of the National 
gold banks, has never been called for, and the amount now, outstanding is 
more than $10,000,000 less than $ 354,000,000, 

Previous to the passage of this Act a National bank desiring to reduce its 
capital would be obliged to pay a premium for its own notes, and send them 
in for destruction, before it could accomplish its purpose ; and if this provision 
should now become a law no bank in the country which has impaired its 
capital could continue its business, unless it made an assessment upon its 
shareholders for the purpose of restoring the same. Now, such a bank may 
reduce its capital under the restrictions of the Act, and retire its circulation, 
and continue as a legally-organized bank. National banks with small capital 
not infrequently impair their capital to a small amount on account of bad 
loans. The amount of this impairment can frequently be restored by reducing 
their circulation and disposing of their bonds, thus using the margin on the 
bonds. The act worked so well that about six months thereafter the Resump- 
tion Act waS passed, which authorized free banking. 

These two acts perfected the legislation in reference to the issue and retire- 
ment of bank rates. The banks could all not only reduce their capital at 
pleasure, but could also reduce and increase their circulation whenever they 
saw fit to do so., Everybody was satisfied. The banks in the East and the 
West, the North and South, could have all the circulation they desired by 
asking for it and conforming to the laws; and the banks having more than 
was profitable could as readily retire it. 

The banks promptly deposited the $15,000,000 of lawful money required 
by the act, and nearly that amount has been continually in the possession of 
the Treasurer. They at first objected to the expense, which was onerous, 
but now all have become accustomed to the restriction, The banks now pay 
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the expenses of a large division in the Treasury and the expenses of trans- 
portation of their notes. In 1872 this expense amounted to the large sum of 
$ 365,193.31; in 1877, to $357,066.10; in 1878, to $ 317,942.48, and in 
1879, to $240,949.95. [Finance Report for 1879, pp. 353-4.] During the 
past year the expenses have been less and the amount redeemed also much 
less, because the people prefer National bank notes to gold coin. 

The chief compensation received by the banks for this large assessment is 
the right to retire circulation whenever they may desire. Section 5 of the 
‘*Funding Act of 1881” deranges the whole machinery of free banking. It 
not only prevents the banks from increasing and reducing their circulation at 
pleasure, but provides in effect, by the re-enactment of Sections 51°9 and 
5,160, United States Revised Statutes, for a permanent deposit of bonds, 
amounting to one-third of the capital of each bank. It virtually provides that 
if a bank has too much circulation it shall keep it. If it has too little it shall 
not increase it, unless it deposits bonds which are almost certain to be worth 
less than par. It subjects the banks to an almost certain loss, and requires them 
to continue to submit to the loss when they might at times retrieve or dimin- 
ish it, by depositing lawful money in the Treasury and again coming in pos- 
session of their own bonds, if the market price should be sufficient to induce 
a sale. : 

The Comptroller said the Act of June 20, 1874, and the Resumption Acts 
had worked well, and the expense of the retirement of the circulation, with 
very slight exception, had been borne by the banks; that the passage of the 
proposed amendment obliging the banks to hold one-third of their capital in 
bonds would oblige fifty-six banks to buy $8,950,000 only of new bonds in 
order to conform to the law at the present time, and that if the $ 200,000,000 
of bonds to mature in May and July should all be paid, the banks would not 
be obliged to purchase to exceed $ 50,000,000 of the new bonds, 

Mr. Knox said that there is at the present time $69,000,000 of circulation 
which the banks could obtain upon their present capitals upon depositing the 
necessary bonds, which is good evidence that the profit on circulation is small. 

The Comptroller was also questioned upon the dividends of the banks, the 
number of banks passing dividends, and upon State and National taxation. 

He recommended that Section 5 of the Refunding Act be stricken from 
the bill, and an amendment made authorizing all banks to issue notes for 
the full amount of capital and ninety per cent. upon bonds deposited, and that 
the tax upon capital and deposits be repealed. He said that the profit on 
circulation upon four-per-cent. bonds at a premium of twelve per cent. was 
i;f;, where the rate of interest was seven per cent. and 1,4%, on three-and- 
one-half-per cent. bonds at par. 

Upon being asked if a tax upon circulation was necessary to pay the expenses 
of his office and of the issue of notes, he replied that the gain to the Govern- 
ment from the loss upon the National bank notes now in circulation, if esti- 
mated at one per cent., would amount to $3,500,000, which he said would 
be sufficient to pay the total expense of the National banks to the Govern- 
ment for the next fifteen years. : ; 

Mr. Knox furnished the committee many talbes, among them one giving 
the names and locations of the banks which had less than one-third of their 
capital invested in bonds on October 1, 1880 

There are eighteen National banks in New York City, having capital 
amounting to $31,300,000, and having *%4,584,000 in bonds. The Act would 
require them to purchase $ 5,849,327 additional bonds. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





DiviDENDS.—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared final dividends 
in favor of the creditors of the Commercial National Bank of Saratoga Springs, 
New York ; of the First National Bank of Brattleboro, Vermcnt, and the First 
National Bank of Duluth, Minnesota, making total dividends of 100 per cent., 
and interest to the creditors of these banks. 

He has also declared dividends in favor of the creditors of the following 
banks : 

Per Total divi- 


cext. dend. 
The First National Bank of Newark..... ........ccececcceeees 5 . 85 per cent. 
First National Bank of Delphi, Indiana....................000- 20 . 80 “a 
Charlottesville National Bank, Virginia................ceeseeee: Ss . 3S a 
German American National Bank of Washington, D. C....... .o. 3 u 


RAILROAD AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES.—On the 12th of January it was 
announced that the Western Union Telegraph Company (present capital 
$ 41,049,420) would increase its capital stock to $80,000,000. The object, 
as reported and understood, was to use some portion of the increased stock 
as a means of consolidating with the American Union Company and with the 
Atlantic and Pacific Company. On the Igth of January, the directors of the 
companies concerned ratified the plan of consolidation, subject to the assent 
of their stockholders, which will undoubtedly be given. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
January 19, at which it was agreed to increase the capital stock $ 10,0C0,000, 
to be offered to the stockholders of record February 6 at par, in proportion of 
one share of new to five of old. This stock is issued for the purpose of 
providing money for extension and for increasing facilities. 

The total number of miles of railroad in Wisconsin at the end of 1880 was 
3,133. In 1880, 233 miles were constructed. 


THE NEw York Stock ExcHANGE.—On the 7th of January $ 30,000 was 
paid for a seat in the New York Stock Exchange, and on the next day 
$ 32,000 was bid for a seat. The price has doubled within a year. 


ARIZONA.—According to the Tucson Séar, Arizona mines produced 
$ 7,500,000 in 1880, as against less than $2,000,000 in 1879. Pima County 
alone gives over $ 3,000,000, and is expected to yield three times as much in 
1881. The population has doubled in the year; freight receipts increased five 
fold; new mining locations numbered 5,485, and 1,606 mining sales were 
effected. The rain fall of the year was 4.99 inches. Tucson City increased 
its population one-third and received: over 35,000 tons of freight, as against 
6,000 in 1879, while $400,000 was expended in new buildings and improve- 
ments, and property appreciated sixty per cent. All kinds of business in Arr- 
zona has increased wonderfully. The entire span of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road across the Territory is 339 miles, cf which 325 were built since Febru- 
ary I, 


GOLD IN ALASKA,—Collector Ball at Sitka, Alaska, has sent to Washington 
some very rich specimens of gold quartz. He says: ‘*There are immense 
ledges of this ore, and the free gold runs all through, with little variation in 
amount from the specimens sent. There can be no doubt of its immense 
value and richness. It is situated near the coast where the ice blockade be- 
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gins to break up in April. A party is now on the ground building huts, etc., 
and several more parties are fitting out. There are large placer beds also, and 
in the spring there is little doubt that there will be a very great rush of 
miners. There ought to'be a law for them by that time.” 


COLORADO.—The yield of the Colorado gold and silver mines is reported by 
some authorities as follows, in six different years : 
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In these figures a percentage of lead is included, and also some copper. 
Thus, the product of 1880 is reported as consisting of $17,500,000 of silver, 
$ 3,050,000 of gold, $2,000,000 of lead and $200,000 of copper. The Wells, 
Fargo & Co. estimate of the total yield in 1880 is $ 21,284,989. 


The bullion product of Leadville for the year 1880 was as follows, accord- 
ing to the Leadville Democrat: ‘*‘ Total value of ore and bullion exported 
$ 15,095,153. The bullion output of the smelters contained 8,979,399 ounces 
of silver, worth, at $1.123¢ per ounce, $10,195,169. This bullion embraced 
335553 tons of lead, worth at $98 per ton, $ 3,335,507. The ore shipments 
from_the district comprised 12,410 tons of ore, worth $1,460,363. At the end 
of the year various smelters and firms had 23,750 tons of ore on hand and 
paid for, containing perhaps $ 1,900,000, or double the surplus of a year ago. 


During the year ending October 1, 1880, nearly $700,000 worth of money 
orders were purchased at ‘the Leadville Post Office. 


ILLINOIS.—The total property of all kinds in Illinois, as valued for the 
purposes of taxation, is $ 786,616,394. The total taxes of all kinds in 1879, 
State, county, city and town, were $ 24,259,281, or a little more than three 
per cent. upon the assessed value of property. It is, doubtless, a much less 
rate per cent. upon the real value. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The aggregate debt of the State on January 1 was 
$ 32,799,464. A tax levy not exceeding $1,000,000 will be ample. During 
the year the total amount of Savings banks deposits was increased by 
$ 11,669,212.84, and the total number of depositors by 30,840. These institutions 
have fully recovered their normally healthy condition. The public schools cost 
$ 4,519,413.05, the average annual cost for each pupil being $14.54. 

The following is a comparison of the rates of interest obtained by the Massa- 
chusetts Savings bank in 1880, compared with 1878: 


P 1880. 1878 
At under four per cent............ $ 8,g00, 188 , $ 3,336,966 
Between four and six per cent..... 35,788, 378 ' 20,417,153 
Six and fractions........ digs Waele 63,924,390 . 64,536,500 
Seven and fractions.........cccecee. 21,258,579 ‘ 45.350,280 
i 6.086006 bebedcoedees 791,937 ; 2,899,413 


It is reported that during 1880 there was a reduction of municipal debt in 
a majority of the cities and towns in Massachusetts. 


Missour!I.—The biennial report of the State Treasurer of Missouri says: 
‘‘During 1879 and 1880 the interest on the State debt has been promptly 
paid; the debt has been reduced $500,000; all warrants issued for current 
expenses of the State that have been presented to me have been paid, leav- 
ing a balance in the treasury January 1, 1881, of $531,515 to meet the 
outstanding warrants, amountiug to only $ 145998.” 

A dispatch from Jefferson City (January 10) says: ‘‘Governor Crittenden 
was inaugurated to-day. The Governor, in his inaugural, recommends the 
refunding of all that part of the State debt that can be refunded, and thinks 
a five-per-cent. bond could be readily disposed of. He said the indebtedness 
of some of the counties in the State is greater than can be paid, and should 
be compromised ; but repudiation, direct or indirect, should not be considered 
for a moment.” 
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REMARKABLE REVIVAL OF RAILROAD BUILDING.—The Railway Age presents 
a summary showing the mileage of track actually laid down in the United 
States during the year 1880. The footings are astonishing, showing as they do, 
that less than 7,027 miles of new track were laid during the past twelve 
months on at least 234 different lines. These figures are greater than for any 
year since 1871, and the mileage is greater by fifty-four per cent. than that 
of 1879. The Age anticipates that final figures will increase the grand total 
to 7,500 miles, a mileage greater than has been constructed in the United 
States, or any other country, in any previous year. ‘The only State in which 
no work has been done is Mississippi, and the only Territories are Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Indian, from which railroads are kept, although eager to enter, 
and Alaska. Another year will see large additions in these Territories. 
Dakota leads the country with 680 miles of new track. Texas comes next 
with 659; then Ohio, 525; New Mexico, 519; Iowa, 445; ‘Colorado, 4o1 ; 
Nebraska, 385; Illinois and Kansas, 340 each. The total mileage in the 
United States is 93,704, against 60,283 in 1871 and 74,096 in 1875. 


TREASURY ~ DECISIONS. —Among recent decisions of the first Comptroller of 
the United States Treasury are the following: When it has been fraudulently 
represented to the Treasury Department that a Government coupon bond has 
been destroyed, and that when so destroyed it was owned by a party named, 
payment to such party of such bond by the Treasury Department will not de- 
prive another person, the dona fide owner of the bond, of the right to the 
ayment. 

’ The payment to such fraudulent claimant does not operate to exhaust so much 
of the permanent appropriation made for the payment of the public debt as has 
been so applied, so that a new appropriation is necessary. The appropriations 
for payment of the public debt are of moneys sufficient to pay bonds called 
for payment. 


CaNADA.—The increase of deposits in the Canadian Savings banks during 
the year 1880 was $ 1,800,000. 


FOREIGN.—A London telegram (January 16) says: | 

‘“The West Lancashire Banking Company (limited ), located at Southport, 
Lancashire, has stopped operations. The bank had been doing business four 
years, had a capital of £500,000, half paid up, and a reserve of £ 22,000. 
The losses are estimated at £ 250,000.” 


A line of steamers between Canada and Brazil has been subsidized by the 
government of the latter country. 


Mr. Caird estimates that a British artisan by two days’ wages, or a British 
common laborer, by four days’ wages, can pay the freight from Chicago to 
Liverpool of one barrel of flour and one barrel of either beef or pork, which 
he calls ‘‘rather a full year’s supply of bread and meat.” 


_The ministerial plan of resuming coin payments in Italy contains the pro- 
vision, that at least one-half of the metallic reserve to be held to maintain the 


redeemability of paper shall consist of gold. 


The French revenue from indirect taxes in 1880 exceeded the estimates by 
169,000,000 francs (about $# 33,800,000. ) 
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CHANGES 


. Manufacturers’ N. B., Lewiston. 
. Massachusetts N. B’k, Boston.. 
. Chicopee Sav. Bank, Chicopee. 
First Nat’l B’k, East Hampton. 
. Falmouth Nat’! B’k, Falmouth. 
. Palmer National Bank, Palmer. 
Palmer Savings Bank, Palmer.. 
. Plymouth Nat’! B’k, Plymouth, 
. Quinsigamond N. B., Worcester. 


. First National Bank, 


. Bank of Brookfield 


.. Essex Co. Nat’l Bank, Newark. 
.. Merchants’ N. B., Binghamton. 
. Canastota National Bank 


. Chester Nat’] Bank, Chester.. ; 
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Bank and Place. 


a“ 
”“ 


“ 
“ 


(Monthly List, continued from Fanuary No., page 576.) 


} 


San Francisco { 


. First Nat’] Bank, Central City.. 
. Bank of Washington 
First National Bank, Galva.... 
. Citizens’ Nat’! Bank, Princeton. 
First National Bank, Auburn.. 
. Citizens’ Nat’! B., Indianapolis. 
. Citizens’ Bank, Waterloo....... 


. First National Bank, Emporia. 


North Middletown Deposit B., § 
North Middletown ; 


Monroe City Bank 


. First National Bank, Oneonta 


. First National. Bank, Lima... 
.. Allen County Bank, 
.. Northern Nat’l B’k, Toledo.... 


Merchants’ Nat’! B’k, 


“ 


“ 


W. T. Keyes, V. Dl acciens 
.. Poland National Bank, Poland. 
.. Poughkeepsie National Bank... 
.. Saugerties Nat’! B’k, Saugerties. 
.. State Bank of Syracuse 
.. Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse... 
.. First Nat’l B’k, West Winfield. 

. First National Bank, Whitehall, 


. 
ete 


Hillsdale 


. First National Bank, Warren... 





. Scranton Sav. Bank, Scranton.. H. C. Shafer, Cas....... 


* Deceased. 


NEW YORK City. Hanover Nat’! B’k. A. B. Williams, 


. Mercantile Nat’l B’k.. 
. North River Bank.. 


--ee Savings and Loan Society, 





OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 





ln place of 
G. W. Perkins. 


Elected. 


oo ee 
James M. Donald, A. C. 
William P. St. John, Cas. 


. Edward E. Gedney, 4.C. _.......... 
ae eee 
F, H, Messinger, Cas.... F. C. Young. 
Edward Temple, ?7...... W. Gunton. 
George W. Hough, Cas.- W. F. Wiley. 
A. B. Reeve, Cas........ W. G. Reeve. 
Guay Piumb, Fr ....220: J. Walborn 
George W. Johnston,Cas. ss .. sw ee ee 
Ps We SHR, Gis cesses M. Waterman 
Chas. S. Cross, Act’g Cas, E. R. Holderman. 
Joel S. Berry, Py........ T. J. Evans. 

Wee We BUMEOE, GR. ccc htc cece 
Addison Small, Cas...... W. Libby 
Abraham O. Bigelow, Pr. H. A. Rice. 
John B. Wood, Pr...... E. Gaylord. 
Samuel T. Seelye, Pr.... H. G. Knight. 
Silas Jones, Pr.......... E. Gould.* 

S. W. French, Cas...... W. A. Lincoln, 
W. C. Dewey, Treas. W..A.. Lincoln. 
Charles B. Stoddard, Cas, C. R. Fillebrown. 
John L. Chamberlin, Cas, A. A. Howe. 

F, M. Stewart, Pr....... C, N. Waldron. 
C. F. Stewart, Cas....... F. M. Stewart. 
FORE FOC, FP. 600000000 R. C. Lockwood. 
Thomas Proctor, Cas.... W..R. P. Jackson. 
Abner S. Reeve, Pr ..... J. Ward. 


H. Griswold. 


Frederic E. Ross, Cas... 
H. K, W.. Bruce. 


Charles B. Crouse, Pr... 


John T. Johnson, /r.... J. Burt. 
Henry Masterson, Cas... J. T. Johnson. 
Ransom Mitchell, Pr... W. W. Snow. 


Malcomb A. Blue, ?».... 
S. M. Buckingham, Pr. 
Thomas B. Keeney, Cas.. J. Hopkins. 


George Barnes, Pr...... J. J.. Crouse. 

Joel Thayer, Pr. venice ed J. J. Crouse. 

Alonzo ood, cients. 38 | aati elem 

.;?" ec = anh Pr. “ T. Gaylord. 
L. J. N. Stark, per . A. Martin. 

. C. M. Hughes, Jr,. Cas. 7 B. Halladay. 

i a Hs Meccnce gaesecee 

Ee. B. Halladay, _ ee S.. W.. Moore. 

L. C. De Wolf, Cas. shee we F. B. Shoemaker. 


M. B. Tayler. 
H. A. Vail. 


J. H. McCombs, Cas..... 


[ February, 








State.° Place and Capital. 
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Bank and Place. 
. First National Bank, William J. 
Prov idence } H. H. Tho 


Elected. 


In place of 
King, Pr.... N. W. Aldrich. 


Ss 


.. Phenix Nat’l Bank, u 

.. Pacific Nat’l Bank, Pawtucket. . 

. Washington National Bank, 
Westerly 


First National Bank, St. Albans, E 
. First Nat’] Bank, Walla Walla. 


. Peoples’ B. of N.B., Fredericton. 
. Bank of Nova Scotia, Moncton. 


Jonathan Chace, Pr 
Robert Sherman, /r . 
Charles Perry, Ir., Cas.. 
Arthur Perry, 4. C 

. A. Sowles, Pr 
W. Fraser, Cas 
J. W. Spurden, Cas..... 
F. R. Morrison, Agené... 


< Perry. 
C. Perry, Jr. 


W. V. Spencer. 
S. W. Babbitt. 


* Deceased. 





NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly Lisi, continued from Fanuary No., page 577.) 


Bank or Banker. 


CAB ies , Union Savings Bank 


a“ 


IOWA... Blanchard 


Bank of Monterey 
Union National Bank 


000 Thomas P. Pierce, 7. 
La Salle National Bank... 


Isaac H. Norris, Pr. 


N. Y. Correspondent and Cashie>, 


Hosmer L. Kellogg, Cas. 
Merchants’ Nat’l B’k, Chicago. 
Ww. anes Reeve, Cas. 


Peoria Bankers’ (Clearing) Ass 
G. H. Mcllvaine, Pr. B. F. : Blossom, Sec. 


Bank of Butler 
ooo John M. Washington, /*. 
. Elkhart National Bank.. 
0,000 Abram Upp, Pr. 
. Citizens’ Exchange Bank.. 


. Butler 
$ 13 
. Elkhart.. 


$ 5 
. Elwood . 


$ 5, 
. Morristown Morristown Bank 


Alfred S. Tucker, Pr. 


Page County Bank 


Leander Bentley, Pr. 


Cooper & Beyer 
P. Smith & Co 


Drovers & Mechanics’ N. B. 
Jacob Ellinger, Pr. 


Brockton National Bank 


» GOPRMOE, . ccccce 

. Lake City 
Baltimore 

. Brockton 


Murray County B’k ( Neil 


Bowling Green. Wm. B. McAlister & Bros. 


- Hannibal Commercial Bank 


50,000 
. Warrensburg .. Bank of Warrensburg 


Davis S. Packard, Pr. 


George A. Hawes, Pr. 


Kountze Brothers. 
William al Becker, Cas. 
Imp. & Tra. Nat’l Bank. 
Ed. R. Kerstetter, Cas. 
Imp. & Tra. Nat’l Bank. 


,090 Benaiah T. Callaway, Pr. Henry C. Callaway, Cas. 


Indiana Nat’l B’k, /ndtanapolzs. 
William A. Bodine, Cas. 
Preston, Kean & Co., Chicago. 
Hamer F. Wilson, Cas. 
Gilman, Son & Co, 


Chase National Bank, 
J. D. Wheeler, Jr., Cas. 

Maverick Nat’l Bank, Boston, 
Clarence R. Fillebrown, Cas. 
Currie ) Corbin Banking Co, 

Bank of Commerce, 7. Louzs, 
First National Bank. 

Jesse M. Armstrong, Cas. 
Metropolitan National Bank, 


> 
Fe OER Ne REN eS BEN ON eee 


ee 


H. Y. Hughes, Pr. J. H. Kinsel, Cas. 
People’s Bank (D. Russell) 

First National B Ninth National Bank, 
Joseph Panlucci, Pr. Henry W. Gramlich, Cas. 
Portland Savings Bank.... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 

D. T. Thompson, /r, W. V. Spencer, 77. 
. Jester, Pendergast & Co.. 


a“ 
Mm. ws Hunt County Bank (J. W. Rainey, Cas.) 
« .. Mt. Pleasant... Mt. Pleasant Bank 
T. Morris, Pr. J. T. McDonald, Cas. 
WIs.... i Manufacturers’ Bank (C. B. Salmon & Co.) 
OUP... i W. F. Haskins & Co Federal Bank of Canada. 
> isa i Squire & Boughner Fed, B’k of Canada, Hamilton, 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fanuary No., page 576.) 


NEw YorRK CITY . Fifth Avenue Bank; should be marked * as a member of 
| Clearing House. 
DB aesaaden August Belmont & Co.; admit Walther Luttgen. 
wu ....ee+. Blake Brothers & Co.; dissolved by limitation. Now E. 
Heineman and Francis B. Blake, London; and Blake 
Brothers & Co., Boston and New York. 

Brown Brothers & Co.; Herman Hoskier retires. 

R. L. Cutting, Jr. & Co.; dissolved. R. L. Cutting, Jr., 
continues. Same style. 

.. Clinton B. Fisk & Co.; dissolved. Now Mackenzie & 
Williams. 
Hallgarten & Co.; dissolved. New firm. Same style. 
. ..... William B. Hatch & Co.; dissolved. Now two firms: 
Hatch & Peters and Collins, Bouden & Jenkins. 
w .......- Charles Head & Co.; admit H. K. Smith. 
. Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; dissolved by limitation. Now two 
firms: Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and M. Gernsheim & Co. 

Ladenburg, Thalman & Co.; Gerson von Bleichréder, 
special partner. 

Leonard, Howell & Co. ; now Decker, Howell & Co. 

John Munroe & Co.; Edward Tuck retires. 

Watson, La Grange & Gibson; now Watson & Gibson. 

San Francisco.. Franco-American Savings Bank ; in liquidation. 
. Del Norte H. Schiffer & Co.; now H. Schiffer & Brother. 
Augusta ....... Commercial Bank ; paid capital increased to $300,000, 

German-Amer. Bank (Gardner, Reising & Co.) ; out of bus. 

Haskell, Harris & Co.; Samuel Young, deceased. No 
change of title. 

. La Salle Bank of La Salle (J. P. Brown) ; now La Salle Nat’! Bank. 
..- Albion Albion Bank ; out of business. 
. Elkhart ........ Elkhart Bank ; now Elkhart National Bank. 
Anamosa....... Niles & Watters ; correct title. 

M. E. Griffin; now Griffin & Adams. 

J. B. Brown & Sons; J. B. Brown deceased. Surviving 
partners, with Philip Greely Brown, continue. Same 
style. 

Drovers & Mechanics’ Bank; now Drovers & Mechanics’ 
National Bank. Same officers and correspondent. 

Alexander Brown & Sons; Alexander Brown, Jr., to sign 
per procuration. 

Atlas National Bank ; surplus and profits $413,509. 

Leonard & Divine; dissolved. M. B. Divine & Co. con- 
tinue banking business. Same N. Y. Correspondent. 

Rowe & Armstrong; succeeded by Commercial Bank. 
Geo. A. Hawes, /¥., J. M. Armstrong, Cas. 

Payne & Farmer; now I.. A. Payne. 

.-- Paxton, Curtis & Co. ; admit B. W.. Paxton. 
. Buffalo......... Bank of Buffalo; surplus now § 19,000. 
Seneca Falls.... First National Bank ; closing. 
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N. C.... New Berne..... R. H. Rountree & Co. ; removed to Norfolk. 
Ouro... Cincinnati......S. P. Heidelbach & Co; admit David Wachman. Style 
unchanged. , 
o «eo BI cwccce Hardin Savings Bank ; now First Nat’l B’k. Same officers, 


PENN... Philadelphia... William H. Newbolds’ Sons & Co. ; admit Clement B. and 
Arthur E. Newbold. 


» .. Harrisburg..... Farmers’ Bank; surplus now $17,500. 
R. I.... Providence..... First Nat’l B’k ; capital reduced from $ 600,000 to $ 500,000. 
. ~s oe - eases Clinton R. Weeden; now Clinton R. Weeden & Co. 


Walter B. Metcalf, William B. M. Miller, and 
Arthur P. Weeden, being admitted. 


S.C.... Charleston.... People’s Nat’l B’k ; cap. reduced from $750,000 to $ 500,000. 
TENN .. Chattanooga... Mechanics & Traders’ Bank. Closing. 


Texas.. Calvert ........ J. S. McLendon & Co.; now J. S. McLendon. 
a ,, Corsicana...... Garitty, Huey & Co.; now Garitty & Huey. 
« .. Hamilton....... James & Law; assigned. 
ee Danville ....... W. S. Patton, Sons & Co.; dissolved. Business.continued. 


Same style. 
» ., Fredericksburg. Minor & Co.; J. F. Minor disappeared January 12. 
Effects attached by creditors. 
Wis.... New Lisbon.... Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; (A. B. Briggs); now H. E. 
| Macomber, 7. W. D. Macomber, Cas. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from Fanuary No. : page 576.) 





Capital.———— 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
2499 Drovers & Mechanics’ N. B.. Jacob Ellinger............ $ 202,600 
Baltimore, MD. J. D. Wheeler, Jr. $ 202,600 
2500 First National Bank........ Joseph Panlucci........... 50,000 
Kenton, OHIO, Henry W. Gramlich. 50,000 
2501 Union National Bank...... Thomas P. Pierce......... 50,000 
Kewanee, ILL. Hosmer L, Kellogg. 30,000 
2502 Elkhart National Bank..... Ed. R. Kerstetter ......... 50,000 
Elkhart, IND. Theo, F. Garvin. 50,000 
2503 La Salle National Bank..... Isaac H. Norris........... 100,000 
La Salle, ILL. W. Glenn Reeve. 50, 500 
2504 Brockton National Bank.... Davis S. Packard......... 100,000 
Brockton, MAss. Clarence R., Fillebrown. 71,000 





AMERICAN PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER.—It is estimated at the 
Bureau of the Mint that the mines of the United States have produced dur- 
ing the last seven years about $28,0000,000 of gold and $ 271,000,000 of 
silver, an average production during that time of $40,000,000 of gold and 
$ 38,750,000 of silver per annum. Of this total production about ninety-five 
and-half per cent. of the gold and sixty and three-quarters per cent. of the sil- 


= found its way to the mints and assay offices to be converted into coin or 
ars, 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 25, 1881. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.801% to 4.81 in gold. 


Among the reports from Washington, which are discussed in the loan market, 
is the statement that nearly seven thousand bills are pending before Congress, 
and that this morning Secretary Sherman addressed the Finance Committee of 
the Senate on the Funding bill, a copy of which measure as it passed the 
House will be found on a previous page of this issue. The chief points 
urged by the Secretary were designed to elucidate the principle that even if 
all that has been said for the three-per-cent. scheme should prove true, the 
provisions of legislation should be broad enough, and the terms sufficiently 
comprehensive to provide for unexpected contingencies, and to insure the 
prompt funding of the maturing bonds, for which it was intended to provide. 
This is no novel suggestion, for Congress has embodied a similar principle of 
comprehensiveness and elasticity in nearly all the funding bills which have 
been passed during the last twenty years, Mr. Sherman recommended to the 
Committee that the bill should be amended so as to make the funding bonds 
redeemable after five years and payable in twenty years from the date of issue ; 
the interest to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, but not to exceed 
three and a half per cent. With regard to the one-year Treasury notes pro- 
posed in the House bill, Mr. Sherman did not suggest any change in the 
three-per-cent. rate already fixed for them ia the bill. An effort is making to 
retain the three-per-cent. rate of interest for the long bonds and to make 
these bonds an absolute thirty-year security. ‘This scheme does not meet with 
much favor, and Mr. Sherman, in reply to the Committee, said he was not 
prepared to state whether such bonds could be floated at par. To-morrow Mr. 
Comptroller Knox will be heard on that section of the bill which requires the 
National banks to deposit the new bonds as the sole basis for their circulating 
notes. This is regarded as, in many aspects, the most important part of the 
funding bill. Its effects upon our banking system may be most salutary if the 
rate of interest is not too much depressed, and if the fiscal burdens are judi- 
ciously diminished, which have become, during the last three or four years, so 
ruinous’ aad oppressive to the banking business. Next month we shall, perhaps, 
be able to discuss this question further, and Congress is fully informed upon 
it. The American Bankers’ Association are actively engaged in seeking relief 
for the banks from taxation, and a multitude of letters and memorials have 
been sent to Congress from all parts of the country during the last two months. 
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Besides the banks, the National Board of Trade and other mercantile bodies 


have adopted resolutions and presented memorials to Congress praying for, 


relief to the banking business from those taxes, which are a burden to com- 
merce and trade, and are equally injurious both.to the banking system and to 
the growth of wealth and productive power throughout the country. 

While the bill has been under discussion considerable efforts have been 
made in Wall Street by certain cliques and speculators to foster the impres- 
sion that if three per cent. is the basis of the funding operation of the 
Government a general inflation of values is probable and the rise in the prices 


of securities will go on at the Stack Exchange. Many thoughtful men urge ~ 


cogent reasons against this theory, which is not so popular as it has been, 
though it still retains much of its influence, and has led many bankers and 
capitalists to buy four per cents. and other securities for the advance which, 
as they suppose, has not yet culminated, but can be pushed considerably 
higher under favorable conditions of the money market. 


With the exception of the anticipated easing of loans the monetary situation 
has suffered very few notable changes during the month. The usual return 
flow of currency from the interior has been somewhat retarded, and opinions 
differ as to the probable movements of specie and greenbacks from the West 
and South towards this city, in the early future. A growing conviction in the 
banking and financial circles favors an active flow of money from other points, 
as well as the South and West, to the central cities, and there are already 
indications confirming this view. Last year, at this season, a similar theory 
was extensively held, but the course of events did not justify it. Whether a 
different result can be relied upon at present, remains to be seen. Quite a 
number of our leading bankers think that the same causes which have tended 
to absorb the vast amounts of currency that have been shipped to the interior 
since the resumption of specie payments, will continue their activity for another 
year or two, until the saturation point has been reached. The practical appli- 
cation of this theory to the monetary movements,: present and prospective, of 
the country is very obvious. Unless greenbacks and’ gold return to the finan- 
cial centers, the cash reserves will be depressed to a lower level than is 
required by the exigencies. of the banking system, and by the due stability of 
the commercial business of the country. In this contingency the money 
market would become sensitive to causes of perturbation which otherwise might 
not produce much effect. If, for example, the foreign exchanges were to 
exhibit evidence of a cessation of gold imports and a demand for exportation, 
this, or many other circumstances which might be mentioned would be capable 
of precipitating spasmodic fluctuations in the rates of interest, and in the 
financial activities of the country. Such a susceptible condition of the money 
market however, implies a state of things, the near approach of which, at 
present, does not seem very probable, though it is the subject of much inquiry 
and discussion by investors and capitalists here and abroad. The bank move- 
ments show an accumulation of idle capital, the money market is now 
working easy, and the rates for time loans on Governments and other approved 
securities are lower than for several months. Subjoined is the Clearing-House 
statement of the bank averages at New York as compared with those of pre- 
vious weeks : | 
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Legal Net 
Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Surplus. 
s+eeee $ 292,417,900 . $50,086,000 . $13,300,900 . $ 18,431,400 . $ 267,068,000 . $ 3,619,900 
297,756,700 .. 58,047,900 .. 12,796,600 .. 18,438,200 .. 272,466,900 .. 2,727,775 
304,080,200 .. 61,948,900 .- 13,817,400 .. 18,426,200 .. 285,787,700 .. 4,319,375 
302,864,300 65,162,500 .. 15,686,100 .. 18,425,000 .. 292,376,800 .. 8,054,400 
307,839,600 .. 66,484,100 .. 16,895,600 .. 18,345,500 ~ 298,931,900 .. 8,146,725 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


1880. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
Dec. 25..+..++ $ 146,863,400 ..++ $6,162,100 ...+ $3,467,100 ee $87,917,400 -+++ $ 30,720,900 
Jan. 1,81... 147,744,500 «+++ 6,570,900 20+ 39822,000 «40+ 90,217,600 «++ 30,715,300 

“ S.eseee 148,283,200 «200 79150,TOO «244 33693,300 «.-- 93,614,800 .... 30,604,600 

seeeee 150,394,400 -206 7,567,000 «24+ 39745,300 «22+ 95,903,800 .. 30,623,800 

150,534,300 «+++ 7,469,500 .... 35,753,400 «+0+ 97,430,300 «.... 30,688,600 


«< 


‘ec 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
Dec. £ 72,892,919 coos «$16,506,481 oe $ 61,249,401 cose = $12,123,788 
Jan. ee 72,362,901 sees 17,764,848 ccce 64,166,366 cose 12,122,597 
- 72,429,057 osce 19,307,806 seen 645 344,188 wae 12,137,128 
72,722,820 20,3425942 oes 65,566,215 . 12,193,537 
72,500,007 oe 20,375,040 eoee 65,349,431 ae 12,166,553 

* Deficiency, 

The stock market continues excited and irregular. Governments have been 
purchased in large amounts, partly for investment by capitalists, National 
banks, Savings banks and various corporations, and partly by speculators who 
calculate that either from the failure of the Funding bill or the slow progress 
of its operation when passed, the National banks will be compelled to pur- 
chase the fours at enhanced prices as a security for their circulating notes. 
From these and other causes an active demand has been well sustained, though 
there is some uncertainty as to future prices and the transactions are less 
active than they were a few days ago. Subjoined are the highest and lowest 
quotations for the month with the aggregate of bonds outstanding : 


-——Changes since Fan. 1, 1881.— r-—Amount Fan. 1, 1881.—— 
Lowest. Highest. Registered. Coupon. 


6s, 1881 ............coup. 10144 Jan. ~- tor Jan. 12 «.« $154,787,750 -- $46,768,250 
- to1r% Jan. -. tory Jan. 17... 313)748,900 .. 155,902,150 
» 69 = ». 112% Jan. 14... 175)781,400 oe 74,218,600 
. 112% Jan. 3 .. 113% Jan. 13... 535,163,550 ~.- 203,256,850 
128 Jan, 26 .. 133% Jan. 13... 64,623,512 ee — 


At the London Stock Exchange there has been more inquiry for our Govern- 
ment bonds, and the reports are current that the demand for our best securi- 
ties by investors in England and Continental Europe will probably be greater 
this year than ever before. This expectation is founded upon the improved 
condition of our public credit and upon the large amounts of idle capital which 
are seeking investment in England. To a great extent, however, its increase just 
now must be ascribed to the perfection of the international banking mechanism 
by which the transit of securities originating in this country is facilitated and their 
absorption by European capitalists is secured. The high character of the bank- 
ing firms who are engaged in this business is doing much to place this import- 
ant part of our financial system on a permanent, satisfactory basis, conducive 
alike to the advantage of foreign investors, and of the railroads and other pro- 
ductive works into which European capital is being so rapidly absorbed. Sub- 
joined are the quotations of our Government bonds at the London Stock 
Exchange for the month: 


4< 
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-—- Changes since Fan. 1, 1881.—~ 
Quotations in London. Fan. 7. Fan. 14. Fan.21. Fan.25. Lowest. Highest. 
U.S. 5s of 1881.-..-- 104% .. x103% .. 103% .. 103% .. 103% Jan. 20 .. 104% Jan. 3. 
U.S. 44s of 1891..-. 115% ++ 157% +s IIS% +. 1155%e oe 115% Jan. 4 «- 116 14. 
U.S. 48 Of 1907.--++- 116% «. 1174B oe 117. «+ 117 .» 116% Jan. 4 .- 117% Jan. 27. 
Railroad shares are somewhat weaker after the extraordinary activity of the 
last few weeks, and a reaction in prices is freely predicted by some of the 
authorities who have great influence. The large earnings of the railroads yield 
ample dividends to the principal trunk lines, and the decline in rates of inter- 
est for the best bonds and otber securities have been much discussed, and are 
urged among the reasons for the rapid advance in the prices of railroad and 
miscellaneous shares at the Stock Exchange. Several negotiations of new 
securities on favorable terms are reported. Among the consolidations which 
have attracted attention, the chief place is claimed by the amalgamation of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company with the American Union and the Atlantic and 
Pacific Companies, with an increased: capitalization to eighty millions. Foreign 
exchange is firm. Bills against produce are in adequate supply, with a good 
demand for remittance, in part met by bankers’ bills drawn against securities 
exported. The prospective supply of such bills is, however, ample from the 
Northern Pacific loan of four millions sterling, the Reading preferred bonds 
two millions sterling and other sources. Of course, these bills will be availa- 
ble by slow degrees, but they will tend to give a steady supply to the market 
when wanted for remittance. Subjoined are our usual quotations : 


QUOTATIONS : Dec. 26. Fan. 3- Fan. 10. Fan. 17. Fan. 24. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 1014 .. 101% .. 101%. 101% 101% 
U.S. 4%, 1891, Coup. 112 oe 112% .. 112% «. 11238 - 1124 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 113%... 1124 .. 112% .. 113% .. 113% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 81% .. 82%. 97% -- 107% .. 114% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 148% .. 149 ee 153 . 151% oe 150% 
Lake Shore. ....0scce. 134% +e 130% 133% oe 13338 13034 
Chicago & Rock Island 138% .. 136 - 136% .. 138 . 137% 
New Jersey Central... 815% .. $3% .. 884 .. 89 oi gol 
Del., Lack. & West.... 1064g .. 10744. 113 oe 115% 123 
Delaware & Hudson. . gt “a gl oe 961%4 .«. 98% .. 107 
a 52 os 51% .- sts. 56% .-- 63% 
North Western........ 125% .. 123% +e 12742 + 134 os 130 
Petite Mabh...csccsen 51% oe 47% +. 53 os 5338 -- 52 
ne a Pere 49% am 3. 50% .. 51% —t 485% 
PT saicencccee 9 Oe . g- @O-« gg O68 « g Oe .. 5 @6 
Call Loans..... iene 5 @6 .5 @6 .5 @6 . 5 @6 ~ 5@6 
Bills on London........ 4.80}4-4.8314 .- 4,8014-4.84. 4.8014-4.8314.. 4.8014-4.833¢.. 4-8014-4.8314 
Treasury balances,coin § 77,306,122 ». $71,460,062.. $68,689 960.. $67,978,730... $66,007,094 

Do. do. cur. $3,768,916 .. $3,795,089-- $3,500,404 -. $3,757,735 -- $3,829,278 


The Bank of England rate is regarded with increasing interest, and. the 
reports are revived that an advance will be made necessary before long by 
the drain of gold for exportation. This movement, however, shows some indi- 
cations of a promising character. Last week the gain of bullion in the Bank 
of England was $760,000, while the Bank of Germany reported a gain of 
12,120,000 marks. The amount of bullion in these banks and the Bank of 
France compares as follews with that reported last year, the proportion of 


gold and silver in the Bank of Germany being estimated while that of the 
other banks is official : 
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3.2 Bank of England....... 
Bank of France........ 
Bank of Germany...... 


Total this week....... 
‘Total previous week.. 


~—aaeee 20, 1881 -——— 


24,279,276 
21,798,752 
8,766,308 


54,844,336 
54,832,459 


Silver. 


48, 502,150 
18,122,542 
66,624,692 
66,151,392 
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or” eed 21, 1880.——~, 


& 
28,027.949 
28,976,742 

9,448,334 


66,453,025 
66,569,523 


Stlver. 


a ee 


49,679,171 
18,896,666 


ee 


68,575,837 
67,933+319 





The banks of France lost last week 7,285,000 francs in gold, and the week 
previous 4,495,000 francs in gold. It now holds only 544,668,500 francs of 
gold. At the close of last year only 169,018,848 francs of gold were in the 
Central Bank Reserve at Paris, and over 19,000,000 francs have since been 
drawn out, of which the Central Reserve has, no doubt, lost nearly the 
whole. In view of these facts the policy of the Bank of France elicits 
serious anxiety and is watched with close attention. 

The amount of silver certificates outstanding October 1, 1879, was $ 1,176,721: 
To September 1, 1880, there was a gradual increase to $7,619,219, and sub- 
sequently a much more rapid increase to $ 36,127,711 on the Ist of January, 
1881. ; 

In a case affecting Virginia, the United States Supreme Court has just 
decided that even if a State has the right to impose a tax on its bonds, it 
cannot make such a tax an offset against the interest coupons. 

In December, 1880, the exports of breadstuffs from the United States were 
$ 18,214,746, as compared with $19,155,236 in December, 1879. 

During the year 1880, the dividends paid upon mines on the Comstock Lode, 
amounted to $640,800, while the assessments amounted to $ 6,792,800. 

The exports of domestic provisions and tallow from the United States during 
the month of December, 1880, were $ 15,869,211, and during December, 1879, 
# 11,300,754. For the twelve months ended December 31, 1880, $ 143,723,663 
and for the same period in 1879, $ 110,307,154. 

A telegram from Ottawa (January 18) says: ‘‘The local banks have several 
millions of dollars now uninvested, which they are at present offering here at 
two and three per cent. in large sums. 

According to the London Sankers’ Magazine, the banks in London discounted 
paper in 1880 at an average rate of two and three-tenths per cent., as com- 
pared with an average rate of one and three-quarters per cent. in 1879. 
Their average allowance on deposits in 1880 was one and seven-tenths per 
cent., as compared with an ayerage rate of one and four-tenths per cent. in 
1879. Their profit from the ust of deposited money was, therefore, greater 
in 1880 than in 1879, and their dividends were cérrespondingly enlarged. 

The London meeting, Dec. 23, of the holders of the bonds and shares of 
the. Reading railroad, after hearing Mr. Gowen, indorsed, with only one dis- 
senting vote, his plans of deferred income bonds and of refunding all the 
debts in five-per-cent. consols. 

The British net silver export to India in November, 1880, was £ 176,144, as 
compared with £ 920,316 in November, 1879. To China (including Hong 
Kong ) it was £ 85,890 in November, 1880, as aes with a net import of 
£ 11,175 in November, 1879. 

During the year ending September 30, 1850, the sinking fund of the State 
of New York was increased $599,851, and $8,000 of the State debt wa 
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canceled, but on the other hand, there was a decrease of cash on hand 
amounting to $1,090,141. This is not a flattering exhibit. For the current 
year, there is a promise of better things, as there is an increase in the | 
current tax levy. The Governor, we are glad to see, proposes no borrowings 


of any kind. New York is well able to pay its expenses as it goes along, and 
to maintain the sinking fund which will finally relieve it of the incubus of 


debt. 

In December, the City of Worcester ( Mass.) sold $500,000 of her four- 
per-cent. bonds, having twenty-five years to run, at 106. 

The Boston Lconomist says: ‘‘When we sit down and seriously ask our- 
selves the question, whether we really mean to pay a debt which we prefer 
to fund in thirty and forty-year bonds, rather than in bonds running ten 
years, it is not very doubtful what secret reservation lurks in our purpose. 
Putting off is not in the spirit of paying at all, but generally in a quite con- 
trary one. It is hardly human nature to pay off a debt before it is due, and 
no outcry would be more sure to follow, than that the Government was paying 
premium on a debt which was not due.” 

During 1880, 5,578,000 bushels of wheat and 9,450,358 bushels of corn 
were shipped from St. Louis to New Orleans ( principally by barges) as compared 
with 2,390,897 bushels of wheat and 3,585,589 bushels of corn in 1879. 

During the month of December, 1880, the amount of National bank notes 
outstanding (exclusive of gold notes) increased by the sum of $ 655,267. 

The customs receipts the past year at Montreal were $6,349,789, against 
$ 4,512,453 in 1879. The internal revenue receipts were $1,209,674, against 
$ 865,591 im 1879. 

Of the called five and six-per-cent. United States bonds, exclusive of those 
which become payable December 31, 1880, there were outstanding at the end of 
1880, nearly $ 5,000,000. Among them are $ 1,300,000 of the 10-40s upon which 
interest ceased July, 1879. Of these overdue 10-40s, the National banks hold 
$ 500,000 

During 1882 the following bonds of the State of Pennsylvania become pay- 
able : 





GS OF GRivnnc cc ccencccececceccancccccccscccedescncsceconqesssecesous $9,271,850 
PN Ee II, on. nik e0scdn 0:60. 006604086664000 600600 bene de. cdees teeneees 1,209,350 
Four and a half per cents.... ccc cecscecscccccccceccccccccscesccecees 87,000 

iikkd 0. 56d0 Hedews bennseeecendssecnweeneseeedeaneensenenennenn $ 10, 568,200 


‘These debts will, of course, be refunded and at much lower rates of interest. 


During the year 1880 the receipts of flour and grain at New York amounted 
to 171,776,749 bushels, against 164,014,479 bushels in 1879. The exports were 
135,294,809 bushels, against 124,350,932 bushels in 1879. 

The N. Y. City valuation for taxation purposes, completed last month, was 
$988, 789,989, being an increase of $ 38,299,639, as compared with last year. 
The increase is largely due to the new buildings in the up-town wards. 

Mining rumors come from all quarters. It is now reported that numerous 
gold discoveries are being made north of Lake Superior. 

Reports from some parts of [llinois are to the effect that money sent there 
or investment in farm mortgages cannot be placed. [Illinois farmers are rather 
paying off old debts than making new ones, and sometimes they can borrow 
home money at better rates than Eastern money. 
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During the year 1880 there was an increase of $ 2,258,727 in the amount of 
National-bank notes outstanding, but there was also the much larger increase 
of $7,693,066 in the amount of greenbracks deposited by retiring, liquidating 
or failed National banks for the redemption of their notes. Taking both things 
together, there was, therefore, an actual contraction of the paper currency to 
the extent of $5,434,339. 

In the eleven months from January 1 to December 1, 1880, the amount of 
pig, scrap, bar, sheet, band, hoop and scroll iron, and of rails of all kinds in 
the bonded warehouses in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and _ Boston, 
increased from [35,383 tons valued: at $719,004, to 424,192 tons valued at 
$ 11,447,810. 

During the last six months of 1880 there was a distribution of 5,597,000 
silver dollars from the New Orleans Mint, on orders for them from the Southern 
States. 

During the week ending June 20, the Bank of France lost 7,285,000 francs 
in gold, and 470,000 francs in silver, 

During December, 1880, British imports were £ 33,216,852, and British 
exports of home productions were £ 18,214,749. This is a decrease of 
£ 2,104,704 in the imports, and an increase of £ 1,627,169 in the exports, as 
compared with December, 1879. 

The number of failures in Great Britain and [reland in 1880 was 13,147, 
as compared with 16,637 in 1879. : 

At a sale (January 4) of British exchequer bills, those on three months 
were obtained at a discount of about two and one-fifth per cent. per annum, 
and those on six months at a discount of about two and a-half per cent. per 
annum. 

The cost thus far to India of the Afghanistan War, including the military 
railroad from the Indus to Candahar (only partially completed as yet), is 
officially stated at £ 17,500,000. The British Avmy and Navy Chronicle says 
that the contribution which Great Britain will make towards the sum, will be 
£, 6,000,000. 

L’Economiste Francais, of Dec. 11, says: ‘*Europeans do not now hold 
perhaps more than two milliards of francs ( $ 400,000,000) in the United States 
National debt, whereas they once held three or four times as much.” | 
_ The estimate here of the present European holding of our debt is much 
lower than that of our French contemporary. 

When the Italian five per cents are quoted at 86.80, they are considered ‘to 
be at par, as the actual dividend is reduced by a tax to 4.34. 


EER Oc? 
DEATHS. 


At CAMBRIDGE, N. Y., on Saturday, January 1, aged seventy years, Hon, 
ALEXANDER BULLION LAw, Vice-President of the Cambridge Valley National 
Bank. 

At PORTLAND, Maine, on Monday, January 10, aged seventy-five years, J. 
B. BRowN, senior member of the banking house of J. B. Brown & Sons. 

At SAVANNAH, Georgia, on Thursday, January 20th, Joun McManon, Vice 
President and Manager of the Southern Bank of the State of Georgia. 











